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GUY FORRESTER’S SECRET. 


emus Qusnse 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lapy Monro felt a weight lifted from her 
heart when Sir Ira Vernon placed her little 
daughter in her arms; but though Dollie was 
her only child she was not @ selfish mother, 
and so soon as she had discovered her little 


girl was uninjured her thoughts flew to. 


Poppie, 

‘“Where is Miss Smith? Oh! surely, Sir 
ira, she was with Dollie?” 

_“‘A—a young lady was there,” said Sir Ira, 
simply ; ‘* but she looked a mere child.” 

Lady Munro smiled. 

‘* Yes, she always does look about seventeen. 
Bat tell me, was she hurt?” 

“ Forrester stayed with her; he thought she 
had fainted. You see, her arms were cramped 
with holding the child, and she had taken off 
her fars to wrap her in.” 

The Countess hurried away to order fires, 
hot water, and such-like appliances. 


{ ————— 
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(‘TBE WHITH LAvY oF ABDMOBE,’’| 


Meanwhile, Ira Vernon felt, with a strange 
pang at his heart, he would gladly have 
changed places with Guy Forre:ter, and stayed 
out in the raw coldness of the November 
night if by so doing he could have ministered 
to the comfort of pretty, bright-haired Poppie. 

Mr. Forrester was puzzled when the dark 
eyes closed, and Poppie relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness; but he never imagined the revela- 


tion of his own identity could have brought 


on & second swoon. 

He bent over the girl. tenderly chafed her 
ice-cold hands in hi3, poored a few drops of 
stimulant from a pocket flusk between her 
clenched teeth and suc+eded so well that at 
last, with a fluttering sigh, the spirit came 
back to its prison-house. 

—_ half-raised her head and: bent her 
beautiful eyes on his face with a strange dumb 
pathos. 

* You won't tell anyone?” 

Utterly bewildered us to what it was hs 
must keep so secret Guy tried to reassure her 
by promises that he would do nothing without 
her consent. 





‘** You will never have that,’’ said the girl, 
fiercely ; ‘‘ never while I live!” 

Then the fire faded out of her eyes, and to 
his dismay they filled with’ tears, 

= verve very miserable,” said Poppie, 
decidedly. ‘‘ Why don’t you leave me here to 
die?’ It would be much better.” : 

** Because I decidedly object to assist in 
murdering you. Have you forgotten our first 
meeting, Poppie?” 

For a moment her face brightened. 

‘* Where was it?” 

“Then you have forgotten! It was in @ 
lonely cemetery not three weeks ago.” 

The half smile was a whole one now. 
Poppie looked like a creature relieved from an 
awiul dread. She gave a sigh of relief. 

“T remember all about it now. I'm afraid 
you thought me very rude aud ungrateful?” 

**I could not expect you to remember.” 

* Bat I did,” ruefully. ** Why, Mr. For- 
rester, when I told my frieud about it she was 
horrified. She gave up ali hopes of me upon 
the spot. She said I should never make a 
strong-minded woman.” 
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‘Would a strong-minded woman haye spent 
the night in the,cametery, then?” 

No,” said Poppie, wiekedly ; ‘ but having 
onee made use of you to eseape from her 
prison she would have declined your further 
society. I explained we both wished to go to 
the railway-station, and there was but one 
rosd. I thought that an unanswerable 
reason.” 

‘* And wasn't it?” 

‘No. She said I might have walked on 
one-side-of the way,and you on the other.” 

‘I fancy I should have declined. Bat I 
must not keep you here in the damp and cold, 
I am sure Lady Munro must be: very anxious 
about you.” ited, 

Po replied,— 

“ ee. will send me away.” 

.. Annee away!" : 

‘‘And Ii shall quite deserve it: Yom seas 
Mr, Forrester, she trusted me with =) most: 
precious thing she. had—Dollie—and I: hayer| 
neglected her,” 

* Dollie is safe enough, and unless.my.aunt:| now: 
is a much crneller women then she looks yor) 
are quite mistaken in your fears, Bat,’ here, 
hia voice softened > don't go wanderr. 
ing about-like.a little. stray. sheep again, for, Ir 
moight | not always: be. here to come to the, 


“J — ws ce Iam.” 


‘A littleetray, sheep. You know there is 
alwae black sheep in everyfamily. Well, I 
am the.onedaours,” ‘ 

a A Now, I'm not going to let 
Vou mat pom rents ol maaemaving’ in the.cold. 

pestanne, come. hom 

“ Bat I can’t. 

‘* You. mauat,”’ coaxzingly. ‘‘I assure you 
a Mongo will not be angry with you.” 
‘Tydamentbmts but can't gesup—my feet 


feel all etiff and 
With the utmost gentleness Gay raiaed her 


wan.quite right, Ske could: nos. move either 
foot, and the attempfto de so. bronght-on a 
mean. of pain which wrung Guy's very heart. 

** You: mamat: les. me: carry. you,” he. said, 
cheestally, ‘“them we shall soon beat the 


tle,’ 

Oh, L-couldn'sy ” 

‘Nonsense! We are close to the-entranee 
todheweeda, Itis no distance.” 

“ Bat Tam so heavy.” 

**T doen't believeits Now, give in, like a geod: 
child, Yon can’s: walk, and I am certainly 
not goingte leave.you here all night,’’ 

‘‘ T should do vegy well.” 

‘‘ [degline-to make.the experiment, I do 
be li ieve yomare afraid I shell dep you.” 

* Tam not," indiguantly, 


“Then you are thinking-of ° your-friend==_| ; 


‘ Stacy’ don't you call her ?—and how awfaily 
che would disapprove of your accepting my 
aid; but, you sea, she need never know of it, 
and if she did—as you say she gave up all 
hopes of you after our meeting in the ceme- 
tery-~<she can’t be very much surprised.” 

He did not wait fora reply. Gathering the 
small figure in his arms he raised his barden 
carefully, and set-out-on his walk: 

Poppie’s brain was a perfect chaos; bat 
perhaps the two prevalent thoughts were sur- 
prise at the strange chance which brought 
Guy Forrester a second time to her assistance, 
and a wonder what Stacy wenid say. could 
her strong-minded eyes. possibly. be scanda- 
lised by the spectacle of Poppie’s mode of 
progress. 

“T¢ seems, juat-as.thongh I did it:on pur. 
pose,’’ she said at last, gravely. 

“‘ Did-what? ” 

‘* Got into serapes for.yau to get-me,out,” 

‘I will acquit you of ail such intention, as 
far as Lam concerned; but I do thiak—and I. 
believe I said so belare—you dan’s take half 
enough care of yourself. Perhaps when.you 
grow alder——’”’ 

‘“*Oh, 3 !” interrupted Poppie, patheti- 
cally. don’t talk of my growing old, 





I can’t bear to think of it.” 





“I didn't mean old. I wageonly going to 
say when-you were quite grown up——”’ 

**T haven’s grown an inclifor years.” 

‘Oh, child, what a reasoner you are!” 

“And Iam not a child!” 

‘* How old are-you?”’ 
- Bat Poppie evaded the question. 

‘Tam younger than you.” 

‘T should rather think so! Iam within a 
month of thirty-three.” 

“So Lady Munro said. She was telling me 
about you yesterday.” 

‘‘ What did she tell you?” 

Poppie felt she had made a mistake 

‘‘Only whateveryone-kuows. That you had, 
just-come- back from Maryland, and she hoped 
you would eettle in England.” 
‘Only that?” 
Silence. 


meen eines, vinbdaggpeaicnalonnns ‘sho 


had adeep blacks: borderyandimy wife woxulg 
belisve anyosge who had lost: someone near 
and dear to them must be nive. I) must siy 
it has turned out, success{ally ; but we were 
all relieved when we saw Miss Smith. Her 
references praised her learning with such pro. 
found respect we!rather expected to see 
sallow, spectacled young person, with a con 
tempt for anything beyond the olvugies and 
sciences taught at Girton.’’ 

‘*Is Miss Smith a Girton girl.” 

“She is. I think myself she is a very 
petty specimen of a ‘sweet girl graduate’. 
but I own one would never:suspect from her 
‘manners and conversation, she was. such > 
thorough blue stocking.” 

‘How old isshe?’’ * 

‘Ti never asked ” saidethie Conntess, 
‘“T dop'tsee why am-edacated lady. 

to .ans#er, such. persona! 





=~ had had 
: ¢ oa you. & 
ponneneeanes. apm 


-bas.a-plan t 
Poppy, forgetting the said’ plan, 
on rather than Lady Monro'ss, 


Gay. the-fair face so near his own, | 


halt cnrioualy, 
P «ey. understand. She hag told you about: 
Ppltoed enkina?”’ 
. * Yeas? 

“Welk?” : 

‘Of coursen] ‘waswery sorry for you,” 

‘* Thanks 
: bers maaiies Jonkins was:dendm—m."’ 
my rea how pa : 


it is the moat crnel pattimeany bala ren. 
tu 
“Teit??’ 


“ You will fiad it ont:some- day, when rome spar 


Well, so Jong ag she never guesses pecs 
her I don't see why we should not be friends. 
She herself does not believe ia love, so she ia 
not likely to divine my secret,”’ 

The reverie lasted till they were at. the 

Castle steps. Lady Munro and the family 
doctor were in the hall, and under their 
auspices Poppie was carried upstairs, and the 
rest of, the. party sat down to the long neg- 
lected dinner, which the sorely-tried cook had 
been endeavouring to keep presentable for the 
last two hours. 
. The Countess returned before they had 
finished the fish, and said Poppie was in bed. 
The doctor had given her a composing 
draught, and promised to-call the first:thing 
in the morning. ae 

“Tam glad he doss not think it serious;” 
said the Earl, warmly. ‘She is such a pretty 
child she orgeps into one’s heart.” 

“Has she been with: you long?” asked Sir 
Tra, with a great deal more interest:than Guy 
thought necessary. 

He listened anxiously for the answer, though 
he knew already what it would:be, 

‘« Barely a.fortnight,. My lady came ta ~ 
conclusion Dollie. must have a. governess, and. 
we advertised in the Timex We,chose,.Misa- 





‘roy, home—t find her inated | 
othe familys | 


questions. I; she had been at. aouten, 
and had since: been six months, with M 
Sncemnengmans oe me 
Olaey sare. grand 5 and 
auoh an introdnetion. Mr:. 
in thes highest: terms, 
‘but said shedid not understand the manag. 


boyse As that. had) no»importan 
heron Tioomfess,” 
vemiled, ‘+I. not tile sh 


.fona.of ten andi twelve in, the 
Te understood her. parting 
fdormonr sakes:I am very glad 





with: 


: 


Guyy félte bewildered. Acgarding, to his 


1 pant sclnemiead! obild.” friend mauat be «t 


east twenty-two, and:to hia mind she.scemed 





trerThey wemae cole indignantly, - a 
“They »wor't;* ™" } iakiee hi: 
“Why, I hawe.noi a ; : 

and she despises all ‘ se * Mia, Saath 

save it's. sign of weakmess' ; 

nen fend: wonsiip-oecdiapet envestarioateal apes 

wearily the two regoned 

decane he felt rather than saw the.eyes the young.men 

He oo om, reproaghing himself: botki:have 

iring Wi months the genera! 
“Tt ia the strangest thing I ever-kmew,” he. Vernor 

| qunueing aod tances] waveecmae eect et 

hae steesaganidls Ty Sarre mene | “Who: holdae it: now??? asked! Sir Ira, 
England before I : Them-she. 0 | ravelys n 

and as I don't even know-her-sur:. Fe acpe oe nsocobt Zpnms e ee ema , 

imagine it-only a passing episode, ‘old, aud wants So-retine.to- life, The 

‘Wham. coming. to. my Radicals. ew.‘ working. 


? candidate; mda would fizht 

im tooth and nail, but he told me himself be 

would gladly retire if anyone of staunch Cox- 
servative views would come forward.” 

‘Tam Conservative to the backbone,” said 
Ira, quickly, ‘‘ and I. should. like to be in Par- 
liament ; but Forrester is a good five years my 
senior, and bas double the experience of life. 
If he'll stand for the old borough I'll throw 
whatever interest I may have on to his side 
with heart and will, and take my chance of 2 
vacancy later on.” 

Lord Munro looked attentively at his heir 
for one moment. Guy seemed tempted by the 
proposal; then he answered firmly,— 

“TI should like it of all things ; but there ere 
reasons which prevent my aspicing to a seat 
in Parliament,” 

** What reasons? ” 

Private ones, uncle, Be assured I appre 
ciate Vernon’s generosity; but we will reverce 
our réles. I will do my utmost to ensure his 
return, Then when I resume my wanderinz® 
I need not think.of Ardmore ag represented 
by, a, Radical, and shall feel that, however 
ny I have been Py my, ~ Dees 

ve dong nO Inj4ry; mee apt ¥e p 

Vernon tee dao lexed, and yet glad. 
was glear.he had a great ambition to tack be 





Smith for a most romantic reason. ,Her letter 


letters M.P. after his name, All reply was 
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spared him, for Lotd Manro broke in 
eagerly ,— ' 

‘‘You don't mean, Guy, you are going to 
desert me again?” 

‘*T don't know, my lord.’ 

“Tcan'thaveit;itistoohardon me, You 
are ag surely my heir as though you were born 
my son. Why must you scour the face of the 
earth like Cuin, instead of settling down asa 
Christian ?” 

‘‘ My dear uncle, I don’t think I have scorned 
the face of the earth, since all the years of my 
absence have been spent on one small group of 
islands ; and I don’s feel in the least like Cain, 
but I doubt very much if it isin me to settle 
down and lead-the quiet: domestic life of an 
English country gentleman."’ 

‘Then lead the life of a student. Devote 
yourself to your writing.” 

“I will stay in England if I can,” said Guy, 
slowly; ‘but I. am not entirely my.own 
master. It is very probable I may apply for 
another colonialappointment. A cata seven 
years abroad would do me no harm,” 

“Don't you know you. are injuring your 
neighbours, Forrester ?'’ put in young Ira, 
lightly. ‘ My sister was always telling me it 
was a duty to come home and marry; bat it 
is a far plainer duty for you. If I am regarded 
as a reprobate for staying away so long, I 
should think you were held up to general 
execration.”’ 

“Is it money ?”’ asked the Earl, hopelessly. 
“You'll excuse my speaking before an old 
friend like Vernon; bat surely, lad, you know 
my purse is yours?” 

‘*Vernon will think you far better to me 
than I deserve; but, uncle, I need no pecuniary 
assistance. Do you remember what they used 
to call me asa boy ?”’ 

“‘ Fortanate Forrester.” 

** Well, I think the old title has become ap- 
propriate once more. From the moment I 
went to Maryland everything I touched seemed 
to succeed. I invested a good sum—seven 
thousand, I fancy—in gold shares, whose valne 
increased tenfold. Then my books took people's 
fancy ; and lastly, jast as I was coming home, 
a man I hardly koew died and left me his 
residuary legatee. When I came to look into 
his affairs I found it meant property to over 
two hundred and fifty thonsand.” 

He carefally mentioned only half Jabez 
Smith’s possessions. The other share he re- 
garded as his only in name, and really held 
in trust for his troublesome and perplexing 
ward—Anastasia. 

Lord Manro stared. 

“‘ My dear boy, do you mean it?” 

“T believe so. It took me a long time to 
realise it. Fordred Brothers, of the Temple, 
managed my poor friend’s affairs, and they 
assure me the amount is even above the figure 
I named. There is a quaint, old-fashioned 
house near London, and furvitare and plate.” 

‘‘T had no idea you had any very wealthy 
friends, Gay. Who was it?” 

“A lawyer I ones employed. He knew the 
history of my engagement to the present Mre. 
Jenkins, and—I fancy—pitied me.” 

“His pity was worth having,” said Ira, 
succinctly. “ Why, Forrester, you must be 
the richest man in the county! It's simply 
absurd ‘for you to talk of taking a colonial 
appointment.”’ 

‘Of course it is,’’ acquiesced: the Harl. 
‘‘My dear Gay, you must find a nice wife, 
and settle down near us.” 

Guy threw up his hands. 

“You know Sir Joshua, uncle?” 

“ Intimately,” 

‘Then yon can form some-idea of his per- 
severance and energy.” 

“The most obstinate man I.ever meh I 
don’t believe he ever failed in anything he had 
at heart.’ 

+‘ Well, for the seven years I lived with 
him~he- was good 
energy and resolution, strengthened by his; 
wife's sympathy and tact,to find me @ partner | 
for life, and: he: failed. I: persuaded: him at | 


to employ all his j, 





last te believe the truth: that I am not a 


marryiag main. It would make my stay at 
Ardmore.a far pleasamter one if I could in- 
duce you and Lady-Munro to adopt this view 
of my character from the. first.” 

The Earl proposed an adjournment to the 
drawing-room and, summoned Vernon to a 
match at chess, bat Ira soon found their game 
was Ouly a pretence for securing a téte-d-téte, 
and discussing Gay's singular conduct. 

* Do you think he's mad, Ira?’ asked the 
old nobleman, with no little anxiety. ‘‘ You’ve 
known our family ali your life, aud you'll take 
my word for it there never was. a case of in- 
sanity in it; but,upon my word, I begin to 
think the sun out yonder (which meant Mary- 
land) must have touched the boy’s head.’’ 

“T shouldn’t think so, Lord Munro. You 
would have heard if Forrester had had a sun- 
stroke ; besides, he really seems to me perfectly 
gane and collected.” 

‘* But with that enormous fortune to talk of 
going abroad!” 

‘' He's restless, that’s all.” 

“ And to refase to think of marrying!” 

‘‘T'm not surprised at that,’’ returned Ira, 
thoughtfally. ‘I was only a lad at the time 
Mrs, Jenkins jilted him, but I have always 
heard his devotion for her was something 
wonderful. You see he was five-aud-twenty 
then, and she was hie first love. He was hit 
hard, and I don’t suppose he has ever got over 
it.” 

‘*What-do you think of the boys?" was 
Lord Munro’s appeal to his wife when their 
guests had left them. 

The. Countess herself, comparatively young, 
must have been amused to hear this term 
applied to men of seven-and-twenty and 
thirty-three; but she showed no mirth, bat 
answered simply,— 

‘*T am delighted with Mr. Forrester! ” 

“Guy! He ia yournephew, remember ; and 
Ira, he’s a fine fellow, isn’t he?” 

‘*T—I don't know.” 

‘“My dear child,” said her husband, hastily, 
‘‘yvyon must know. He.is the son of my oldast 





her husband; she had even thought to herself 
it would be a pleasant task to invite eligible 
dameels to the Castle, and help him to choose 
a mistress for Fairlawn; she had meant to be 
very cordial and almost affectionate to the 
young man whose home-coming was ao lonely; 
but somehow his eyes chilled her. She fe!t an 
instinctive presentiment that through Sir Ira 
trouble would come to her or hers. 

Guy Forrester, on the contrary, had tonched 
her heart. She had always felt a pang of 
remorse for all he had suffered through’ her 
marriage, and when she noted the half sad 
shade of geavity which never quite left his 
manner, @ great desire came to her to do 
something to make up—to try and give him 
back’in a measure what he had lost. - 

Lady Munro had not been to London that 
season, bat she had friends there able to make 
all inquiries, and from them she learned that 
Mrs. Jenkins had taken refage with her sister 
at Dalwich in the first flush of her widow- 
hood, and that the said sister had behaved to 
the poor thing with inconceivable cruelty, and 
actually turned her out of the house before 
poor Septimus Jenkins was cold in his grave. 

This was surely a little hard on Kate Car- 
lyle, who had borne with Emmeline’s whims 
and lamentations, for three months meeting 
with nothing but ingratitude and tannts in 
return; but since Lady Manro’s informant 
had never been to Dalwich, and had only 
heard of the barrister’s wife as a very self- 
willed, determined woman, so, perhaps, the 
fashionable newsmonger had no{ maant to be 
unjust when she wrote that account to Lady 
Munro, and added the fact that poor Emmo- 
line was residing for the prasent—" only for 
the present””—in small lodgings in a quiet 
part of Belgravia. 

‘‘She can’t keep up that on a handred a 
year!’’ reflected the Countess. ‘I think when 
I have seen a little more of Guy I will write 
her a little note, and beg her to come to us for 
Christmas.”’ 

This resolution arrived at Lady Manro went 


friend, and comes.of the finest stock in the | to bed; perhaps her slambers would not have 
west; he’s the handsomest young fellow you'd , been quite so’ peacefal could she have wit- 


meet in a day's journey, has plenty of brains, 
and never did a dishonourable action in his 
life. You must.admire him.’ 

“TI daresay I shall when I knowhim better ; 
at present he frightens me,” 

“ Feightens you—how?”’ 

‘‘T keep thinking he is plotting something. 
Don’t be vexed with me, but I don’t like his 
eyes.” 

‘‘Tra has beautiful blue eyes; they'd be 
worth a fortune to him if he were a girl.’’ 

‘‘T don’t like men to bave blue eyes.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“ They are generally deceitful.” 

‘‘ Well, Ira isn't deceitfal; and I hops.you 
won't let this foolish prejudice influence your 


| 


manner to him. Ardmore has always been | 


celebrated for ita hospitulity, and I should not 
like to think my old friend’s son was made to 
feel himself unwelcome here,” 

‘“‘ As if | would be so unkind, especially when 
he brought me back Dollie” 

But as her husband stalked off to his 
dressing-room in grim. displeasure, it came 
upon Lady Muvro as ‘though with a shock 
that there muss be something beyond passing 
fancy in her aversion to Sir Ira. 

She was a devoted mother, and her natural 
impulse would have been to take her child's 
preserver to her heart of hearts; bat though 
Ira. Vernon had carried Dollie through the 
storm—though he had delivered her with all 
possible gentleness to her mother's arms—the 
Countess-had never ‘‘ warmed” towards him. 
She. had. spoken words. of gratitude, but she 
had:not looked into his eyes with thankfalness 
written in her own, as.she had looked into 
Gay's when he.brooght home the second wan- 


r. 
She could. not make it out.. She was nota 
superstitious .woman, nor one given to take 
sudden: likes and dielikes. She had been pre- 
pared to take @ faney to Sir Ira since his pro- 
mised visit had.been a source of pleasure.to 





nessed a scene taking place not so very far 
from her own room. 

Gay Forrester was noé used to early hoars, 
and after bidding good-night to his hosts had 
ratired to the library, meaning to read himself 
into a state of sleepiness ;. but success did not 
crown his efforts, the book was not interest- 
ing, but he remained preteroaturally wide 
awake, At last he threw down the volume in 
despair, and gave himself up, to thoughts of 
the past which came surging upon him under 
memory’s flood of recollections, 

The Castle had been his boyhood’s home 
until he left Oxford and took those rooms in 
Clarges-street, so mixed up with the crisis of 
his life. He could remember no other house. 
His vacations from school and college had 
always been passed either in travels or with 
his uncle, He loved every acre of the grounds, 
every stone of the Castle. His was not a 


| mean nature; he could feel for poor Lady 


Munro's grief at the loss of her little son; ho 
could understand his uncle’s regrets—the sex 
of his only surviving child cut her off from all 
chance of inheriting title and. estate; but 
through it all he felt a thrill of gladness that 
the old place he loved so dearly. the home of 
hid childhood, was not to pass away from him, 
but must some day call him master. 

He would be Earl Munro of Ardmore, it 
was almost certain. One day—he prayed it 
might ba far, far distant—he must take his 
place as lord of the Castle; and as he sat in 
the old library and pondered over his life a 
fact came home to him, which, patent.as it 
was, had never dawned on him before. 

He was the last of his line. He and the 
child Dorothea were the last representatives 
of the race of Forrester. 

Dollie could perhaps, in default of. any 
male heir, enjoy the estate (of this he was un- 
certain); but at hia own death the title would 
be extinct. 

Extinct! The Forresters of Ardmore, who 
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had been known and feared even before one 
of the Plantagenet kings conferred an earldom 
on the reigaing head of the house—the grand 
«!4 race, who had lived for centuries in honour 

nd repute, would be extinct! The name of 
Forrester, so famous throughout the West 
country, would be forgotten ! 

Sir Joshva and Lady Marton had spent 
many a half hour in mourning over Guy’s 
wilfulness. 

The expression of his nephew’s intentiuns 
(or rather non intentions) was even pow like to 
cost the Errl a sleepless night; but these 
*riends of Guy's would have forgiven him the 
Cisappointment he caused them fally and 
iveely could they have guessed the bitter 
anguish he was saffering now. : 

[s was a mistake,” he muttered, slowly, 
through bis clenched teeth. ‘‘He gave me 
hnosour, life, prosperity; but they were too 
‘curly bought. I saved my name; but, oh! 
at what a cost!” 

Che veins on his forehead stcod out like 

ck purple cords; the beads of perspiration 
were thic* on his forehead. 

the library that night witnessed a sad 
ccene; that of a strong man’s agony—of a 
trave man’s Gespair. 

- I had better never have come here,’’ mut- 
tered Guy, to himself, “better never have 

en the old place again; but how could I tell 
all is would cost me?” 

He rose to seek his room, a small silver 
lampin his band. It was late now—some- 
thing after one. A great stillness had crept 
over the Castle; a bush of repose had taken 
the grand old place into its keeping. 

His own footsteps hardly sounded through 
the thick velvety carpet, and when his. ring 
knocked against the framework of the lamp 
the slight noise sounded like a loud crash, so 
intense bud been the hush which preceded it. 

Lady Muaro had allotted Guy his old 
rooms, and he liked her all the better for 
giving him the old chamber of his boyhood 
instead of relegating him to some stately guest 
apartment, but h s quarters were in the west 
wit, a more distant portion of the Castle, 
and to reach them from the library it was 
necessary either to go through the pictare- 
gallery or to traverse a vast corridor running 
the whole ’ength of the house. 

Guy preferred the first alternative. The 
Gcead and gone Forresters bore him no grudge. 
He was rather proud of the long array of 
brave men und fair women who looked down 
from their gilt frames, his own portrait being 
there, painted in the days when he was the 
Custle’s heir 

No doubt Lady Munro’s picture now hung 
beside her lord's. 

Again a strange choking feeling came in 
Guy's throat as be reflected that nis likeness 
would alwuys stand alone. No fair woman's 
face would ever be pointed out to admiring 
gazers as that of his wife. 

He shook off the sadness by an effort just as 
he came to the end of the gallery, and then 
his very heart seemed to stand still. 

He hardly dared to breathe. Kneeling on 
the oaken floor, her face buried in her hands, 
as though in contemplation of his own pictare, 
was a slender female form. 

Gay dared not approach too closely, He 
saw, as in a dream, the stranger wore soft 
robes of flying white, and that a thick cloak 
of a vivid crimson was flang about her 
shoulders, 

Who was she? What did she there? For 
a moment Gay felt his brain must be turning. 
Ho reeled, and caught at one of the stone 
qillars ranning down the centre of the gallery 
for -upport. 

He seemed to be a child again—a little white- 
frocked child. under the care of a Cornish nurse, 
whose head was well stored with all sorts of 
faify tales and romances, and who never 
weariéd of repeating to him the family 
levend. 

Probably from the time he went to school 
Guy had rever heard it, for Lord Munro, an 
eminently practical man, always frowned 








when it was mentioned in his hearing, and 
the retainers, catching the clue from their 
lord, affected to think it nonsense, or perhaps 
an invention of the old nurse’s brain. 





‘Good heavens!” exclaimed §S&. Croix, 
starting back in undisguised horror. “ Is this 
true?” 

‘Look for yourself, my lord. Don't go too 


Guy had believed it firmly as a little child. | near lest the vicious beast should kick out at 


Of later years the whole matter was banished 
from his brain. Not till he saw that kneeling 
figure before his own picture did he recall the 
legend of the white lady of Ardmore. 

It was a very simple one, only that, as in 
olden times, all the glories and honours of the 
Forresters had come to them through a certain 
Lady Blanche, so her spirit would for all time 
watch over them, and whenever any danger 
threatened a member of the family a female 
form dressed in white appeared to him as a 
warning of his peril. 

* The old nurse had always declared Guy’s 
father saw a woman in white attempt to stop 
his horse as he set forth on the expedition 
from which he was brought home dead. She 
said that, before his mother died, whenever 
che was alone a lady in white bent over her; 
but all this was condemned by Lord Munro as 
the merest nonsense. Women in white, he 
declared, were most ordinary objects in 
summer time, and as to believing they 


| appeared with any supernatural intention, it 


was the merest absurdity. 

And now yearsand years after, when the old 
nurse lay dead in her grave, and when well-nigh 
thirty years separated Guy from her teaching, 
it all came back to him, fresh and vivid as 
though he had listened to her tales but yester- 
day, and he stood contemplating the still, 
slight, white-robed figure as though he believed 
implicitly its mission was to him and him 
alone, 

He did not know that he really put faith in 
the legend—he would have found it difficult 
to analyze his feelings—only he was certain 
this was the mysterious presence of which he 
had heard so much. 

He never knew how long he lingered—he 
could not force his feet to carry him to con- 
front the stranger. Hestood motionless while 
she knelt on, though he caught confusedly the 
sound of a sweet musical voice half broken by 
sobs; then he saw her rise and, her face still 
averted, glideslowly away. He hurried after, 
but when he reached the broad ante-room on 
to which the gallery opened, he saw no trace 
of the stranger. He waited a few moments, 
but he heard no sign, saw no trace of human 
presence; then he went slowly to his own 
room, his mind strangely perplexed, uncertain 
whether he was the dupe of a fancy or tke 
victim of a mysterious vision. And through 
all these doubts there ran a tinge of rejoicing ; 
for though their meeting might bring on him 
a cruel sorrow, Guy Forrester could not but 
be glad the same roof sheltered him and 
Poppie. 

(To be continued.) 








A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—(Continued.) 


‘‘Hutt0a, Wise, have you brought that 
brute back?” he said, as he saw the detec- 
tive. “If I had my way I'd shoot him out- 
right, and prevent any further mischief 
being done ”’ 

**T should like to shoot the real offender, 
my lord!” the detective replied, with empha- 
sis. ‘“ Hanging wouldn't be too good for him, 
considering that he had murder in his heart.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the Viscount, 
and at this moment Villari came out of the 
house, and joined the group. 

“Why, this! Some villain, knowing the 
two horses, Castor and Pollux, and aware that 
it was dangerous to ride the latter, painted a 
star on his forehead, so as to make him look 
like Castor, and then let Sir Travice ride him, 
doubtless hoping that something more serious 
than an accident might occur,” 


you, but put your fingers to his forehead, and 
you'll soon see that what I say is correct.” 
Lord St. Croix did as he was bidden, and 
when he drew his fingers away, sure enough 
they were white and sticky. ; 
He drew a sharp breath, and his eyebrows 
met in a stern line above his angry eyes. 
“Wise, if you can lay your hand on the 
scoundrel, take me to him, and I'll thrash 
him within an inch of his life. Hanging’s too 
good for such a sneaking, cowardly villain!” 
“Right you are, my lord!” responded the 
detective, heartily ; ‘‘and I only wish I could 
put you on his track, buat——"’ 


“Stay!” exclaimed Villari, speaking for 
the first time, ‘‘ you have very much shocked 
and surprised me, for as it happened I was 
the one who saddled the horee this morning, 
and so I have innocently aided in the villainous 
plot. Great heavens! to think I have 
imperilled the life of my friend, my bene- 
factor ——”’ 

He half turned away to conceal his emotion, 
and St. Croix, sincerely sorry for his grief, 
put his hand kindly on his shoulder. 

** Come, come, Villari, it is not your fault, 
for even if anyone else had saddled the horse 
the result would have been the same. I have 
heard Sir Travice declare over and over again 
that if the two horses were before him he 
should not be able to distinguish one from the 
other except by the white star.” 

‘* Bat if I had looked at the other I should 
have seen the white star, and then I might 
have guessed something was wrong. I have 
my own hasty carelessness to blame.” 

‘I don’t know so much about that,” ob- 
served Wicee, drily. ‘‘I daresay the very clever 
person who painted the white star on Pollux 
also painted it of Castor. However, we can 
soon see if such is the case.” 

He led the way to the loose box, where 
Castor was quietly munching, and then they 
found that his surmise was correct, for not 
even so much as a white hair was visible on 
the glossy chestnut. 

‘You see,” he said, with some triumph in 
his voice, ‘‘ all the possibilities were evidently 
considered before the plan was carried out.” 

“The wretch—the villain! '’ exclaimed Val- 
lari, in a sudden access of indignant wrath. 
Then he turned to Wise, and said earnestly, 
‘‘ Have you no suspicion as to the culprit ?’’ 

The detective looked him full in the face, 
with a somewhat peculiar earnestness, but 
the Italian’s lustrous eyes never flinched before 
his gaze. ; 

“I have a suspicion, sir,” returned Wise, 
shortly. 

“And the person is——” 

‘‘ That is my business,’’ answered the detec- 
tive, turning Pollux into his box, and closicg 
the door; “I will take the key of the stables 
for the present and keep it. This isan event- 
fal morning, my lord,” he added to the Vis- 
count, who looked gloomily meditative. 

“ You are right,” he answered, and then he 
fell to thinking with a sort of wonder, of the 
many things that had taken place in the last 
two months, and came to the conclusion that 
he did not like Woodleigh Court. It was too 
full of mysteries, which had been up to the 
present insoluble. } } 

“T want your advice, my lord,” said Wise, 
ignoring the presence of the secretary. ‘‘ What 
shall I do in this matter?”’ . a 

“ Report it to the police at Blackminster, 
was the prompt rejoinder. 

Wise shrugged his shoulders. . 

“IT don’t think that would help us much,’ 
he observed, drily, “ nor was it exactly what I 
meant. Shall I consult Mrs. Seymour or 
not?” Sy": 

“ Mrs, Seymour is very much worried just 
now, and is in attendance on Sir Travice, 





put in the secretary, in his usual gently suave 
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voice. ‘Don’t you thinkit would be cruel to 
disturb her with further anxieties ?” 

Wise flashed upon him a sharp glance of 
inquiry. 

* Are they in league together?’’ he won- 
dered to himself; but aloud, he said, ‘‘ What 
is your opinion, Lord St. Croix ?’’ 

“T am inclined to agree with Mr. Villari. 
Mrs. Seymour is in great trouble concerning 
Sir Travice, and will be until the doctor has 
been and given his verdict, so that I think it 
would be better to keep this affair from her 
until after his visit.” 

“ Very well, I will take your advice,’’ the 
detective returned, and thereupon went into 
the Court by the back way. 

In the passage he was met by a sharp- 
nosed, angular female, who was a sort of 
sewing-maid, and whose acquaintance Wise 
had lately cultivated very assiduously. 

‘* I’ve got something to say to you, Mr. Wise, 
if you'll just step inside,” she said, with a 
coquettish smile, as she led the way into a 
small apartment, littered over with odds and 
ends of dressmaking. ‘But how gloomy you 
took |” , 

“So I am, my dear; it’s because I haven’t 
seen you for such a long time,” he responded, 
briskly ; and thereupon—we blush to relate 
such a thing of the staid, middle-aged detec- 
tive—he imprinted a kiss on the sewing-maid’s 
not very inviting cheek. 

“Lor, Mr. Wise, bow can you do such 
things! You make me ashamed, that you do!”’ 
exclaimed the young lady, bashfully; but 
though she was ashamed she did not | to 
get away from her admirer—in fact, she edged 
a little closer ! 

** You shouldn’t wear such a becoming cap, 
and such a pretty apron if you don’t want to 
be admixed,” said the detective; ‘but now 
iet’s come to business, for we may be inter- 
rupted at any moment.” 

“No danger. The house is all upside down, 
because of poor Sir Travice’s accident.” 

‘‘ All the more reason why somebody may 
pop in here to have a talk with you abont it. 
Have you found out where that bit of lace 
came from?” 

It may be mentioned that the lace referred 
to was the scrap found by the detective hang- 
ing on a bush in the plantation. 

** Well, I can't say that exactly, but I have 


found out that Mrs. Seymour has some lace 


of exactly the same pattern.” 

“But not torn?” 

‘* No—or at least I couldn’t see the tear. 
Still, it is possible that she may have put the 
torn part away.” ° 

“Not only possible, but probable,” the 
detective muttered to himeelf, ‘for she is a 
clever woman, and would not neglect an 
chance of concealment. Well, I am muc 
obliged to you, Amelia. Give me another kiss, 
my dear ; and if you shoula happen to put your 
hands on the identical lace from which this 
dit was torn, just procure it for me, and I’ll see 
that you are never blamed.’ 

Amelia was not over-pleased at such an 
abrupt termination to the interview ; and the 
detective, seeing signs of dissatisfaction on 
her face, gave her an extra kiss by way of con- 
solation. 

‘* IT can’t stay any longer now, my dear, for 
I have a good many things to see to, but per- 
on on Sunday afternoon we might take a 
walk together,” he observed, as he left the 
coom. Outside he smiled grimly. ‘I might 
do worse than marry her, for she would make 
@ first-rate female detective; but I’m afraid 
she’s too vinegary—yes, a great deal too 
vinegary.” 

He shook his head ashe arrived at this con- 
clasion ; but a minute later all thoughts of 
Amelia and personal matters had vanished 
— his mind in the anxieties that beset 

im. 

As a matter of fact he was devoted to his 
profession, and had grown to take a deep in- 
terest in this ‘‘ Woodleigh Court Case,’’ as he 
called it. 

Bat just now he was in the difficult position 





of a man who holds several ends of a tangled 
skein in his hands, and knows not which one 
to pursue for fear he may take the wrong one, 
and thus lose the clue. 

He was really anxious to go over to Wynd- 
ham Abbey, and hear all there was to be told 
about the murder; but prudence cautioned 
him not to leave the Court at this juncture, so 
he seated himself behind the curtains in a 
window recess just outside Sir Travice’s bed- 
room, and determined to wait until after the 
doctor had been. 

The Baronet was lying on the bed, only 
partially undressed, and in a semi-comatose 
state, while Mrs. Seymour and her daughter 


-stood at the window discussing his case. 


There was no one else in the room, and 
mother and daughter had been silent for some 
time, watching the quiet figure on the bed, 
and listening to his etentorious breathing. 

“Do you think he will die?” whispered 
Ermentrude, at last. 

Mrs. Seymour shcok her head. 

“TI cannot tell ; but such an accident at his 
time of life cannot be otherwise than serious. 
I shall be glad when Dr. Wootton comes, and 
this suspense is at an end.” 

Again there was silence, and again it was 
the. younger woman who broke it. 

“Tf—if he should die I shall inherit his 
money, shall I not?” 

‘* You will, for the will by which he makes 
ou his heiress is duly signed and sealed, 
es,’—Mrs. Seymour’s dark eyes sparkled 

triumphantly—“‘ whatever happens now we 
are safe. How different it would have been if 
this accident had taken place a week or two 
ago ! ” 

Not a word of pity on the part of either for 
the man who had been so good to them, whose 
house had been their home, and whose purse 
had always opened at their command! 

Indeed, both were so wrapped up in their 
own selfish thoughts, and speculation on what 
would happen supposing Sir Travice died, 
that they could not spare a single sigh for the 
sufferer, and it would have been difficult to 
say which was the more callous of the two, 
for the ideas of both mother and daughter 
tended in the same direction. 

‘If Sir Travice dies my future is secure— 
far more secure than if he lives.” 

Suddenly there came a hasty step outside 
and a quick knock at the door, followed by the 
entrance of a tall; genial-looking, white-haired 
man,who advanced to the bedside, with anxiety 
clearly written on his features. 

It was the doctor. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue horror and surprise at Wyndham 
Abbey, on news of the murder being brought, 
may be better imagined than described. The 
Squire was, indeed, quite unnerved by it, and 
it was Marjorie who, preserving her presence 
of mind, had sent for Sir Travice. 

As we have seen, he was unable to obey the 
summons, and Dale, instead of returning 
with him, brought the news of his accident. 

Meanwhile a constable, named Manning, 
hadriddenover from Blackminster, and visited 
the scene of the crime, where he found the 
murdered woman lying jast as the maid had 
seen her first; for Dr. Wootton, on assur- 
ing himself that she was quite dead, would 
not have her moved, thinking that, perhaps, 
the position of the body might help in dis. 
covering how the fatal blow had been struck. 

Evidently there had been no struggle, for 
there was only one wound, and the victim's 
face was as calm as if ehe had been merely 


— e: : 

anning—who, it must be confessed, was 
rather proud of having such a “big thing” 
as a murder case entrusted to him, and who 
saw before him a long vista of honours and 
consequent advancement on account of the 
zeal and talent he resolved to display—made 
a strict examination of the premises, ‘took 





possession of a little revolver he found in @ 
cupboard in the sitting-room, and then had 
the little servant brought before him, and 
jotted down notes of what she said. 

In effect this was little enough, and was 
really a repetition of what Dale, the keeper, 
had already repeated to Sir Travice. 

She was a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, intelli- 
gent girl, and although not more than fifteen 
or sixteen gave her evidence clearly, and with 
an evident desire to speak the truth. 

She told how she had gone out the previous 
evening, and how her mistress had then 
seemed a little pale and excited; but other- 
wise there was nothing unusual in her ap- 
pearance—how she had come back in the morn- 
ing, and found the door unlocked ;fand, finally, 
how she had discovered her {mistress lying 
dead in the little sitting-room, with the dagger 
by her side. 

“ Your name is Elizabeth Webberj?” said 
the constable, making a note of the same in 
his book. 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* And you have been in the deceased lady's 
service ever since she came to the neighbour- 
hood?" 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* She was called Mrs. Fanning?” 

* Yes, sir,” again. 

“*Do you know where she lived before she 
took this house?”’ : 

“TI do not; but I think, from what she said, 
she must have been in London for some 
time.” 

“What did she say to make you think 

60 ? ” 
‘‘ Well, one day she was complaining of the 
cold, and she said she had no idea of what the 
English climate was like until she came to 
London.” 

“Is that all you can remember ?”’ 

“It is all I can remember just now, sir,” 
answered poor Bessie, who was herself con- 
siderably shaken and upset by the death of 
her mistress. ‘Perhaps by-and-by, when I 
have recovered myself, I may be able to think 
of something more.” . 

“ All right, then, we'll leave that point. And 
now about the visitor. You say there was a 
visitor when you left. Did you see him?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know his name?” ; 

‘‘No, I did not let him in either time that 
he came.” 

“Then he has been here more than once?” 

‘‘T have seen him here twice.” 

“And it maybe he has come oftener, when 
you bave not seen him?” 

‘Very likely, sir.’’ 

‘* Can you describe him to me?” 

Bessie thought for a moment before reply- 


ing. 

ay think so, sir. He was young and hand- 
some—at least, rather good-looking. He had 
dark eyes and dark hair, and he was tall, and 
rather big. I don’t think I can describe him 
any more.’’ j 

“‘ But you would know him again if you saw 
him?" 

“Oh, yes! directly.” ot 

“ And he is the only person who has visited 
your mistress?” i 

‘‘ Well,” replied the girl, hesitating, ‘‘ he is 
the only one I have seen, bat-——”’ 

“But what? Now, tell the truth, for all 
you say is of the utmost importance.” 

Perhaps this was not exactly the way to 
put her at her ease ; but, as it happened, Bessie 
had no other desire than to tell the truth, and 
so she was not so confused as she otherwise 
might have been, at.the sternness of the com- 
mand. 

“I fancy that my mistress had visitors oc- 
casionally after I had gone to bed, for one 
morning, when I came down, I found the end 
of a cigar in the grate, and two or three 
nightsago I fancied I heard voices downstairs 
at about twelve or one o'clock.” R 

‘You didn’t come down to see if your idea 
was correct?’ 

‘Oh, no, sir!" Bessie responded, with s ° 
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glanee of some surprise; ‘‘ it was no business 
of mine, and I did not think of such a 
thing.” 

‘ Certainly not—qnite right; you are evi- 
Gently a sensible little person, and will be sure 
to get on in life,” nodded Manning, approv- 
ingly. ‘Now tell me on what terms your 
mistress and this visitor appeared ? ” 

*‘On what terms, sir!" she repeated, as if 
the question puzzled her. 

‘Yes—yes. Were they friendly or other- 
wise?” 

“Oh, friendly, I should think.” 

‘* Affectionate ?”’ 

‘* Do you mean did they kiss one another?” 

‘* Weil, yes; if you like to put it in that 
way.” 

‘ I never see them kissing; but then,” 
added Bessie, shrewdly, “they wouldn’t do it 
before me, if they did it at all. Would they, 
sir?” 

Despite his professional anxiety, the con- 
etable could hardly refrain from emiling. 

‘‘Perhaps not. Bat from your observa- 
tion, you would think they were at least 
friends?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” she repeated, half doubtfully, 
** but * 

‘ But what?” 

‘Well, on the night when I told you I 
heard, or thought I heard voices, it seemed to 
me as if the voices was qnarrelling.” 

‘* What night was that?” 

‘* The night before last.” 

‘Did you hear anything that was said?” 

“No, not a word, and I should not have 
heard the voices—for the walls are very thick 
—if they had not been raised.” 

The constable was silent for a few minutes, 
biting the end of his pencil, while he thought 
over what he had just elicited. Of course his 
suspicions immediately fastened on the visitor 
of the preceding day—indeed, he seemed the 
oaly person it was possible to suspect of hav- 
ing committed the crime. 

The point now was to find out his name, 
and then proceed to where he lived, and arrest 
him—unless, indeed, he had- made the moat of 
his few hours’ start, and gone beyond the reach 
of immediate arrest. 

He addressed a few more questions to the 
girl, but found she had told absolutely all she 
knew ; and then, having locked the room where 
the dead body was lying, he got on his horse 
and rode to the nearest station—which was 
Wyndhametowe. 

Here he interrogated the porters as to what 
passengers had got out the preceding day; and 
as the station was a very small one, and few 
trains stopped there, it was not difficult to 
obtain the information he sought. 

‘* The young man I am speaking of would 
probably arrive by the six thirty-five train,’ he 
said, basing his calculations on the fact that 
Bessie had seen no one with her mistress when 
she took in her tea at five o'clock. 

‘* By the six thirty-five,” repeated one of the 
porters whom he was addressing; ‘‘then I 
remember seeing him quite well, for he was 
the only passenger we had by that train. A 
tall, darkish young feller, with a moustache. 
Why, I’ve seen him lots of times, and I ought 
to know his name, only my memory’s so bad. 
It's the same young feller as was doing some- 
thing to the Abbey not long ago, and folks did 
say as him and Miss Marjorie was sweet on 
one another.” 

“ Really ?” exclaimed Manning, pricking 
up his ears. ‘“‘You are sure it was the 
same?” 

“Sure and certain, and by token of it, I 
says to Jim there, ‘Jim.’ says I, ‘that young 
chap looks as if he had been leading a queer 
sort of life since he’s:\been in London, for I 
never see & man so changed in such a short 
time,’ says I. Didn’s I, Jim?” 

‘You did, Bill,” returned the person ad- 
dreesed, scratching his head, solemnly. “Them 
Was your very words.” 

**So the young man looked ill, did he ?”’ 

“Not so much illas pale and drawn, and 
wretched, He was as glam as glam, to? : nd 








he used to be quite different—had a ‘ good- 
day’ or a nod for everybody—hadn’t he, 
Jim?” 

“ He had so, Bill,” was the rejoinder, 

‘* And yesterday, when I tonched my hat to 
him, he hadn’t co much as a nod for me—in 
fack, I don’t think as he even saw me, and he 
hurried off fronr the station as if he was going 
to ketch a train, instead of his having just left 
one. Isn’t that co, Jim?” 

*- Tt are, Bill.”’ 

“ Now,”’ said Manning, congratulating him- 
self on the ease with which these discoveries 
had beeh made, ‘‘ did this young man go back 
last night ?” . 

‘*No, he didn’t,” answered the more loqua- 
cious of the two porters. ‘* There was only 
one up. train at eight-fifty, and there wasn't a 
single soul from here got in that.” 

* Yon are certain of this?’’ 

“Til take my dying davy of it.” 

“ And can't you remember the young man’s 
name? Come, try, and if you do, here’s a 
drink for both of you.”’ 

Bat although they tried hard it was with- 
out succes3. - 

“The fack is,’’ explained Bill, ““we don’t 
take much notice of psople’s names; bat if 
you go to the Squire, he'll tell you in a 
minute.” 

Manning accepted the suggestion, and im- 
mediately rode on to the Abbey, where he 
asked to see the Squire, and was conducted 
into the library, where the master of the house, 
his daughter, and Geoffrey Wyndham were 
sitting—the latter the only composed one of 
the trio. 

“Well, Manning,” said the Squire, recog- 
nising the constable; ‘‘I hope you have come 


to ask me to grant you a warrant for the! 


author of that ghastly crime.” 

**You are not far from the mark, sir,’ 
respectfally retarned Manning, ‘‘ but my first 
purpose is to ask you the name of the gentle- 
man who was down here—an architect; I 
think the porter ssid he was—a young, tall, 


dark, rather good-looking man, with a dark’ added 


moustache ?”’ 

“Good heaven’s! man, you must mean 
Roy Fraser!” exclaimed the Squire, inter- 
rupting him. ‘“ But what has he to do with 
this affair?” 

‘Roy Fraser!" repeated the constable, 
without staying to answer the Squire's ques- 
tion. “Then he must be the owner of this 
revolver which I found in the murdered 
sy xb house, for the initials are the same, 

He produced the revolver from his pocket, 
and handed it to the Squire for examination. 
Yes, sure enough there were the initials, and 
a3 he handed it back great drops of perspira- 
tion stood on the Squire’s brow. 

In the excitement of the moment no one 
noticed Marjorie, who had risen from her 
seat, and now stood in the shadow of the cur- 
tains, a pale and trembling witness of the 
scene. 

“The initials are the same,’ the Squire 
said, in a distressed voice, “ but it must be 
merely a strange coincidence. It is impossible 
that Roy Fraser can have anything to do with 
this affair.” 

‘““He was acquainted-with the murdered 
woman, and used to visit at her house.” 

** Yes—that is true.’’ 

“Oh!” said Manning. 
they were friends, sir?’’ 

‘*T knew they were acquaintances, because 
I had once seen him leaving the lodge, and 
talking to the poor creature.” 

‘“* When was that?” 

The Squire paused to consider, and 
Geoffrey Wyndham, who had hitherto been 
silent, came to his aid. 

“It was three days ago, I believe, that-you 
mentioned the circumstance. Thisis Friday, 
then it was on Tuesday.” 

‘* Yes,” acquiesced the Squire, “ I remember 
now ; it was on Tuesday morning,’”’ 

‘‘ He was there again last night; of that we 
have ample proof,” went on Manning, who 


“Then you knew 


thought he saw his way clearer every moment. 
“ And when the servant, Bessie Webber, left 
the house, he was in it. That, taken in con- 
junction with the fact of the pistol being 
found there, and his previous visit, seems to 
me sufficient evidence on which to ask you to 
grant a warrant for the young gentleman's 
arrest.” , 

The words roused Marjorie from the almost 
stupefied lethargy into which she had been 
thrown by the production of the pistol, and 
- started forward—bright, erect, and fear- 
ess. 

“What!” she cried out, in her clear, ring- 
ing tones, ‘‘Do you meen that you actually 
accuse Roy Frazer of this murder? I tell you, 
then, that the accusation is false—that you 
never in your life made a greater mistake than 
to suppose it possible for him to have com- 
mitted such a crime! He is incapable of it— 
as incapable as I am myself!” 

The constable hesitated, and looked uncom. 
fortable. He was evidently impressed by her 
earnestness. 

“Yes,” added the Squire, ‘my daughter 
is right. From what I know of Fraser I am 
convinced that he is innocent—perfectly inno- 
cent. He is a man of principle, and un- 
blemished honorr.” ; 

“Only,” putin Geoffrey, with the slightest 
possible satire in his voice, “ we all know that 
beth principle and honour often give way 
before a sudden, overwhelming temptation, 
and I don’t suppose Mr. Fraser is stronger-in 
that respect than his fellow-men.” 

Marjorie turned upon him with flashing 
scorn in her beautiful eyes. 

**Your-opinion in this instance, sir, must 
be taken for what it is worth. Yonr compre- 
hension: of a gentleman’s character’ must 
necessarily be limited.” 

He flashed crimson up to the brow, and bit 
his lip till it bled under his moustache. 

“TI do not know why you should insult me 
thus,’’ he murmured, reproachfally; and the 
| Squire, who looked thoroughly uncomfortable, 





ea,;— ‘ 

“No, Marjorie—there was certainly no 
occasion for that remark. You owe Geoffrey 
‘ an apology.” 
| fam afraid I shall have to remain in bis- 
| debt then,” said the girl, quietly. “* The truth 
is, I know, often humiliatiag, but I shall not 

| ask pardon for uttering it.’’ 

In the excitement of hearing him accused: 
she had forgotten Roy's behaviour to her, and 
only remembered her love; and her former 
belief in the nobility of his character, and the 
goodness of' his heart§ and even when the 
recollection of the mercenary way in which he: 
had behaved came back to her, it did not pre. 
vent* her from feeling assured that he was: 
utterly incapable of sucha crime as that of 
which he was accused. 

The constable had remained an unmoved 
spectator of this little: family squabble, but 
now he thought it time to interfere, for every 
moment that passed’ gave the murderer & 
better opportunity of escape, and Manning 
was determined he should not slip through his- 
hands if he could possibly help it. 

“Mr. Fraser will have every chance of 
proving his innocenceafterwards,’’ he observed, 
“ but there is a certain amount of evidence 
against him ; and so, Squire, I must ask you to 
sign the warrant.” 

“ Sarely—surely, father, you will dono such: 
thing!” exclaimed Marjorie, putting her hand 
on her father’s shoulder. ‘ 

‘‘ Tt is certainly very much against my incli- 
nation,” murmured the Squire, in perplexity. 

“* Well, sir, you must make up your mind 
soon,” said Manning, with some impatience. 
“ Because I don't want to lose time, and if 
you refuse to grant the warrant I must go to 
another county magistrate, It does not seem 
the right thing to let personal friendship in- 
terfere with justice.” oe 

The Squire flushed angrily, and his first im- 

mise was to order the man from the room; 
ut second thoughts told him there was'a cer- 
tain amount of truth in the remark, 
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before he could say anything Geoffrey again 
interposed. 

“What Manning says is quite right, and 
your refusal to sign the warrant will not help 
Fraser in the long run, for if you don’t sign 
it someone else will, and your refusal may be 
put down to wrong motives. In any case, 
Fraser will have to give an explanation of his 
presence at the Lodge, and, in my opinion, 
the sooner the better.” 

‘Then you advise me to issne the war- 
rant?” 

“Yes! And I am sure, when the matter is 
explained to him, Fraser will acquit: you of 
any unfriendly intention. You are but per- 
forming your duty as a magistrate, remem- 

r) 9 


Marjorie said nothing, because she felt at 
this juncture her interference could be pro- 
ductive of no good. Besides, as Geoffrey 
remarked, Roy would have to explain his 
visits to the cottage, and the-sooner,he was 
given an opportunity for doing so the sooner 
would this dark suspicion be removed from 
his name. 

Thus pressed, the Squire yielded, and signed 
a warrant for the apprehension of Roy Fraser 
on ” charge of murdering Elizabeth Fan- 
ning 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ERMENTRUDE went outof the room while the 
doctor examined Sir Travice, and waited in 
her own bondoir, until her mother should 
come and give her the medical verdict. 

How slowly the time passed, ticked away in 
seconds by the pretty little cuckoo clock—one 
of the presents Sir Travice had bought her on 
their last Swiss tour. She walked up and 
down the room in a fever of impatience, and 
if her heart could have been read, no hope 
would bave been found there for the Baronet's 
recovery. 

It is true, that whils he lived she would 
be rich, and surrounded by every luxury, but 
this was not enough for her wilful an. imperi- 
ous disposition. She wanted to feel herself 

ndisputed mistress of his wealth, and of’ her 
awn actions; she hated restraint in any shape 
or form, and although Sir Travice had been 
as kind to her as if‘she were his own dangh- 
ter, she was. nevertheless in wholesome dread 
of his displeasure; and she felt too, that if “he. 
discovered her unworthiness, or that she had 
tricked him in any way, he would cast her off 
without compunction. 

But if this accident proved fatal, what a 
destiny would be hers Golden, indeed; and-' 
fall of life, colour, and ‘happiness ! 

A few months of mourning, and then a 
reappearance at Court and in society—not as 
the prospective heiress of Sir Travice Leigh, 
but asa beautiful belle, already rich enough 
to have her own way in everything, 

Of course her mother would try to control 
her, but Ermentrnde smiled as she thought of 
her mother, for she had not the least intention 
of allowivg that lady to play an important 
part in her future life, although she- bad 
plotted and schemed so successfully for her 
welfare. 

No, she would make her mother an allow- 
ance, and they would live together so long as 
Mrs. Seymour made no attempt to thwart her 
inclinations; but directly: she became trouble- 
some—why, then she must go! 

In the midst of these filial reflections, the 
door opened, and the subject of them came’ 
in. 
“ Well?” said Ermentrude, eagerly. 

‘‘ He will recover.” 
The girl turned away, and seated hereelf in 
the window recess without speaking. 

Her mother watched her curiously, 

“You had hoped otherwiee!” she said, 
presentiy, with a faint sneer curving her lips. 

She was devotedly attached to her daugh- 
ter, from the mere fact. that she iwas her 





daughter’; but she was a student of ‘human 


nature, and she fancied she had gauged’ 


Ermentrude’s character to its lowest depths 
—more than this, she liked to display her 
knowledge. , 

‘*You judge me by yonrself,’’ answered the 
girl, stung by the tone as. much as the words. 

Mrs. Seymour shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* Well,’ she observed; calmly; ‘‘of course 
it would have simplified matters very con- 
siderably if he had died. And Sir Travice is 
getting an old man now. For my part, I 
can’t see any particular advantage in living 
the proverbial threescore years and ten. 
Somebody says life declines st thirty. five, and 
certainly after fifty it becomes decidedly un- 
interesting, and after sixty, a bore. Still, we 
must bow to fate when we cannot control it.’’ 


And with this ilosophical remark she 
left the room: and went into the corridor, 
where she was met by Wise. 


Any surprise that she might otherwise have 
felt at seeing him there was nogatived by the 
reflection that the whole house was at sixes 
and sevens, on account of Sir Travice's 
accident. 

‘“‘Ah! Wise,”’ she said graciously, for she 
made it a point to be invariably polite to her 
inferiors, and this made it all the stranger 
that the servants did not any of them like her. 
‘*Have you heard the good news given by the 
doctor?” 

‘Yes, madam. I took the liberty of stop- 
ping him to ask what he thonght of Sir 
Travice’s condition.” 

“ And he told ‘you he thought the patient 
would be cozvalescent in a week or fort- 
night ?”’ 

“ He did—thank Heaven!” said the detec- 
tive, more warmly than ke urually permitted 
himself to speak, Then he opened his pocket- 
book and drew from it the bit of lace he had 
so carefully preserved. ‘I think this belongs 
to you, Mrs. Seymour.” 

She took it-in some surprise, and then burst 
into a langh. The-detective's serious manner 
seemed co utterly at variance with the tiny 
torn scrap. 

“Yes,” she said with perfect freedom, ‘I 
think this must be a bit out of one of my 
lace flounces, but I did not know’ I had torn 
it. I suppose the hole was so small that it 
escaped my notice, and yet; I was looking at 
the flounce this very morning. Where did you 
find this morsel?” 

‘* In the plantation.” 

‘' In the plantation!’ she repeated, and her 
voice sounded ‘genuinely astonished. ‘ Buti 
have not been in the plantation for weeks !"’ 

“You were not there last night ?” 

“Certainly not!” very promptly. “I had 
toothache last night; and went to bed early.” 

Wice was silent—at a loss in fact.’ Her 
manner. wasso entirely free from embarrass- 
ment, so utterly frank and candid, that he 
came to the conclasion she was really speak- 
ing the truth. 

In that case if must have been someone else 
whom he saw last‘ night: 

‘* Perhaps. it: was Miss Seymour who- left 
the bit on the bush,” he said presently. 

‘Very likely,’’ composedly returned the 
lady, ‘for I gave-her a flounce exactly similar 
to mine, and I know-she often goes for walks 
in the plantation. StilJ,”’ she added, as the 
idea struck her, ‘she does not go there in 
evening dress. It is strange ; I will speak to 
her about it.” 

Bat this was exactly what the detective did 
not. wish her to do, and her declaration put 
him in a dilemma—from which, however, his 
quick wit soon extricated bim. 

‘*T think perhaps it would be better to keep 
silence, Mrs. Seymour,’’ he said, lowering his 
voice, ‘and’ I wilt tell you my reason for 
thinking it. Do you know that your daughter 
is‘a somnambuliat 7” 

“What!” exclaimed the lady, starting back 
in the most unaffected astonishment. 

‘A somnambuiist,’’ repeated the detective, 
with convietion. ‘‘ You have heard -the ser- 
vants complain of ‘having seen a ghost? ” 

‘Yes, but what has that to do with the 
matter ?”’ 





‘‘ Everything; for what they have mis- 
taken for a ghost is none other than Miss 
Ermentrade walking in her sleep!” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ 

“Tt is the fact—at least, to the best.of my 
belief.”’ 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

‘* Because I have seen the young lady when 
she has beeh in a stateof somnambulism,” 

‘* Seen her face?’’ 

“‘ Yes,” declared Wise, unblushingly. 

** And you have judged from her expression 
that she must ‘be asleep? ”’ 

Again the detective replied in the affirma- 
tive, and Mrs. Seymour remained fora few 
minutes lost in thought. The communica- 
tion certainly took her: by surprise, but she 
saw no reason to doubt Wise’s, veracity, for 
what object could he have in telling a lie? 

‘* When have you seen her?” she asked, after 
a lengthened pause. . 

“I saw her last night, and I have also. seem 
her on previous occasions, but I have taken no 
steps to awaken her, for as you know, it is 
dangerous.” 

Mrs. Seymour nodded, 

‘“‘ Why have you not told me this before? ’’ 
she queried. 

“In the first place, it was no business of 
mine, and in the second, I thought: that: most 
probably you were aware of the fact; Last 
night, however, when I saw Miss, Seymour in 
the plantation, it struck me that you might 
possibly know nothing about it, and so it was 
my duty to tell you. J hope you-do not think 
me presuming, madam ?” 

‘On the contrary, I am much obliged to 
you, and quite agree with you that it is a mat- 
ter which is best kept to ourselves.” 

‘“T am glad. If,” said the detective, very 
respectfally, ‘I might make so bold as to offer 
advice, I shonld say, keepitsecret even from 
the young lady herself until yon have yourcelf 
seen her in this state,” 

‘‘ Bat how amI to sea her? I cannot keep 
watch night after night.” 

‘No, but I will do so.” ; 

“ What, sit up all night long for an indefinite 
period ?” ¢ 

‘* There is no necessity for that,’’ answered. 
Wise, with asmile. ‘‘ From what I have heard 
and read of cases of somnambulism, I believe 
there is a certain regularity about them— that 
the subject usually walks somewhere abont the 
same time, and I have never seen Miss Sey- 
mour, or heard of her being seen, later than 
one o'clock. I will, if yowlike, undertake to 
sit up until that time, and when I do:see her 
I will find a way of letting you know, soas to 
satisfy you. Perhapsshemay not do it for days 
—weeks even.” 

Mrs. Seymour, puzzled and ill at ease 
concerning this revelation, assented mechani- 
cally, and then returned to the baronet’s room, 
while Wice slowly descended the stairs, pon- 
dering deeply the while. 

Matters were coming toa crisis, and he fore- 
eaw that the dénouement must be: close. at 
hand ; it therefore behoved him to prepare to 
justify the words he had spoken to Sir Travice, 
or to leave Woodleigh Court with the humi- 
liating consciousness of having failed in his 
mission. 

He met Villariin the hall, and the secretary 
stopped to speak to him. J ram 

‘‘T suppose you've heard that Sir Travice is 
out of danger,” said the detective, pausing 
too. 

‘Yes, and I am rejoiced to think that the 
scoundrel who served him that trick about the 
horses is baulked of his scheme. By the way,'’ 
said the Italian, with some anxiety, ‘‘ 1. per- 
sonally am concerned in the discovery of the 
villain, for as it was I who saddled Pollux I 
myself am liable to suspicion.” 

“Yes,” returned Wise, very deliverately, 
and looking him full in the face as -he spoke, 
‘‘T think perhaps you are,”’ : 

“Still, that I am innocent Sir Travice him- 
self can prove as soon as he is sufficiently re- 
covered, for he will remember that.when I 
brought the horse out of the stable, and caw 
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how fresh he seemed, I asked to be allowed to 
saddle another one. Besides, between Sir 
Travice telling me he wanted the horse, and 
my bringing it round, so short a time elapsed 
thet it would have been im possible for me to 
Bave painted the one mark in and the other 


** That would bave taken no time. supposing 
you had the materials ready at band.” 

* But you cannot surely suspect me?” ex- 
claimed Villari, springing back. 

ae detective hastened to repair his mis- 
take. 

**Certaibly not. I was only saying such a 
thing was possible. In these sort of cases, 
the first idea that suggests itself to us is to 
sparch for the motive, and there would as- 
gtredly be no motive for you to let harm bhe- 
#1) Sir Travice, sesing that he is, in a sense, 
; benefactor, from whom your income is 

ived.”’ 

** That is true,” observed the Italian, gravely, 
though he winced a little, as if his pride were 
hart by the allusion; ‘‘ and another ‘factor 

ich you have not brought into the matter is 
sincere affection which I entertain for my 
mefactor.’ 

© Of course—of course.” 

* Still,” went on Villari, “‘there can be no 
bt that treachery has been at work, and 
thing is to find out the wretch who did it. 

Have you any suspicion, Mr. Wise?” 

**Perhaps I can hardly say I have a sus- 
picion, sir, but I could make a pretty shrewd 

ess that the person who fired the pistol at 

ord St. Croix, andthe person who tried to 
a Sir Travice's neck broken, are one und the 


“ Really! You surprise me,” 

Wise shook his head pensively, but refrained 
from looking at his companion. 

* T suppose you are no nearer to finding out 
who Lord St. Croix’s assailant was ?”’ 

Azain the detective shook his head. 

* Well,” added Villari, briskly, ‘to eome 
back to the matter in hand, I shonld think 
that your attention ought to be directed to the 
— for they are the only persors who 

ve easy access to the stables. There is a 
ay fellow, named Jenkins, to whom Sir 

ravice administered a very severe rebuke the 
other day ubout some negligence he had found 
aut. It is jast possible the mun may have 
taken it to heart, and resolved to avenge it. 


Ido not wish actually to accuse Jenkins, but. 


IT mention the matter for your guidance. as a 
little bit of circumstantial evidence which 
may or may not be important. If Jenkins 
iS the culprit, there can be no doubt that he 
minted the horses first thing this morning, 


fore he went to Blackminster for Sir- 


Travice—and, by the way, it was the under- 
grcom's place to go to Blackmins'er, not 
denkins's. They managed the exchange be- 
een them, and viewed by our present know- 
edge. it looks queer, Joes it not ?”’ 
_The detective assented by anod. He was 
listening very attentively to all Villari said. 

‘Of course,’’ pursued the secretary, who 
seemed to have given a good deal of thought 
fo the matter, ‘: the paint must have been put 
on with a brash, and probably the paint itself 
was ina pot or pots. Now, how would it be 
for you to search Jenkine’s and the other 
gpom 8 bedrooms? It is possible you might 

id traces that would help you.” 

‘Dear me!” interrupted Wise, with a start. 
“You are quite right— you ought to have 
been a detective yourself, Mr. Villari. I will 
5 Ae once to the grooms’ room, and make a 
thorough search.”’ 

As he spoke, he turned away, and went out 
of the court, through the back door, straight 
fo the stables, above which the grooms’ sleep. 
itig apartments were situated... There was a 
qaiet smile on his face the while that seemed 
ta betray inward amusement. 

_ “Yon are clever in your way, Mr. Villari,” 

he was thinking ; “‘ but like other clever people, 
You occusionally overreach youreelf. I fancy 
you have done so in this instance.” 

Nevertheless, he made a careful search 








through the bedrooms, and with the result of 
finding two small tins of white and brown 
paint, and a couple of brushes hidden away 
in the back of a cupboard filled with all sorts 
of old lumber. 

As the detective came down with these in 
his possession, he found—as he expected— 
Villari waiting for him in the yard. 

* Well?” 

Wise nodded mysteriously, and when they 
had got inside the house again, said,— 

** You were quite right—Jenkins is the cul- 
prit. Iam going into Blackminster now. to 
see that he makes no effort to escape, as he is 
very likely to do; though he has had the 
courage to make the attempt, it is more than 
probable his bravery will fail him at the last 
moment—my experience tells me that this is 
often the case. I really owe my thanks to you, 
Mr. Villari, for if you had not suggested it I 
should certainly never have thought of search- 
ing the grooms’ room.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


As soon as St. Croix heard from the doctor 
that no dangerous result need be feared from 
Sir Travice’s accident, he rode over to Wynd- 
ham Abbey, to offer his assistance to the 
Squire and Marjorie—or rather to ask if he 
could be of assistance, for his inexperience in 
these matters made him afraid that the help 
in his power would be very small indeed. 

Nevertheless, it would be a friendly action, 
and he was anxious as well to see Marjorie, 
whom he was inclined to regard as a sort of 
connecting link between himself and Irene. 

As it happened, he was ushered into ber 
presence, for the Squire and Geoffrey were 
still consulting together in the library. 

She was very pale, and her voice, when she 
spoke, trembled. It was clear, too, that she had 
been weeping, for her eyelids were red and 
swollen, and there were traces of recent tears 
on her cheeks. 

“I am afraid you are in trouble,” said 
Harold, sympathetically, as he took her hand. 
‘“* This terrible tragedy has upset you.” 

«It is not only that,” Marjorie faltered, her 
nerves too thoroughly unstrung for her to keep 
up any semblance of self control; ‘but 
another trouble has come on the top of it. 
My father has just signed a warrant for the 
arrest of the supposed murderer——”’ 

She paused, unable to continue, and St. 
Croix said quickly,— 

“Surely that is a matter for rejoicing? 
You would not wish for such a villain to be at 
large ?'” 

“You do not understand me. There is 
some egregious error in it all, for the man 
upon whom suspicion has fallen is, I am con- 
vinced, perfectly innocent. Indeed, he was a 
friend of my own—Roy Fraser.” 

‘Roy Fraser!" repeated St. Croix, in as- 
tonishment. ‘ You don’t mean Roy Fraser, 
the architect ?” 





“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“We were at Eton together, and though of | 
late years we have rather lost sight of each 
other, we still continue friends.” 

“TI did not know he ever was at Eton,” said 
Marjorie, slowly, and without raising her eyes 
as she spoke. 

‘** Yes, and at Oxford as well. Perhaps you 
don't know his history? Itis rather a pathe- 
tic one. His father was a man of very good 
family, who married beneath him, and died 
about twelve months later—just after Roy 
was born. The widow was left in very poor 
circumstances, and Ler husband's father 
offered to take the boy, and bring him up as 
his heir if the mother would promise never 
to approach him. It was a hard, brutal con- 
dition, and first of all the poor woman refused 
it; then, being destitute and friendless, she 
seems to have thought she would not be act- 
ing rightly by her son if she deprived him of 
such @ chance of wealth, and so she acceeded 





to old Fraser's wish, and Roy was sent to him, 


and brought up as his heir. It was not until 
the lad was twenty-one that he learned the 
truth, and directly he knew his mother was 
alive he sought her out, although his grand- 
father threatened him with disinheritance. 
He paid no attention to the threat, but the old 
man has carried it out; for from that time to 
this they have never seen each other, and Roy 
had himself articled to an architect, and has 
since earned his own living and his mother's 
as well.”’ 

Marjorie was silent, but her heart swelled 
with a sort of pride at this evidence of Roy's 
nobility of character. It was strange that 
she should, as it were, entirely overlook his 
own brutal behaviour to herself, in the dia- 
tress she felt at his present painful position. 

She was rather surprised that he should 
never have told her his earlier history in the 
days of their courtship; but when she came 
to consider, she found that, in reality, their 
courtship had consisted of two interviews, in 
the duration of which they had been too much 
engaged in talking of the future to spare a 
thought for the past! 

“Of course,’ went on St. Croix, presently. 
“it ig sheer nonsense to accuse Roy Fraser of 
rod crime, What is the evidence against 

im?’ 

And then Marjorie, as clearly as she could, 
told him of Fraser's visits to the cottage, of 
his having been seen there the night of the 
murder, and finally of the finding of the 
revolver with his initials upon it. 

Harold’s face grew graver during the 
recital. 

“ The evidence is purely circumstantial, and 
no doubt Fraser will be able to explain it 
away,” he observed; ‘“‘but I am bound to 
confess that there are sufficient grounds to 
justify his arrest.’’ 

“But you do not believe him guilty?" 

** No, certainly not. I will contrive to ob- 
tain an interview with him to-morrow, and 
talk the matter over. No doubt he will be 
able to give a perfectly satisfactory explana- 
tion of his acquaintance with this poor 
woman.” 

“Then you will befriend him?” said 
Marjorie, with unconcealed anxiety, that gave 
S&. Croix an inkling of her seoret. 

“On that you may depend," he returned, 
heartily ; ‘‘ and now, I think, I had better be 
going. I suppose it will do no good for me to 
see your father?” 

“On the contrary,” responded Marjorie, 
with more truth than politeness, ‘I think 
matters had better rest as they are for the 
present.”’ 

Thereupon he took leave, marvelling at this 
strange chapter of accidents which had led to 
his hearing of his old schoolfellow once more. 

His brow continued very grave as he 
thought over the circumstances surrounding 
the murder; and if he felt convinced that 
Roy was not the actual criminal, on the other 
hand he imagined it very probable that there 
had been some love affair between the young 
man and the beautiful foreigner, and suppos- 
ing this to be the case, Fraser would be still 
more. open to suspicion than he was at 
present. 

Altogether, the case looked cloudy, and St. 
Croix, who was a man of the world, and pretty 
clear-sighted, shook his head rather mourn- 
fully, as he recalled poor Marjorie's sad face 
and tear-stained cheeks, 

Not a word had been spoken of Irene—not 
because she had been absent from the Vis- 
count’s mind, but because he felt it would be 
unfair to intrude other troubles on the young 
girl at this particular moment, when she had 
so many of her own. 

“A letter for you, if you please, my lord,” 
his valet said, when he entered his dressing- 
room, and at the same moment presented an 
envelope on a silver salver. 

St. Croix took it, and glanced at it care- 
lessly before opening it. It was forwarded on 
from: his club, and the enclosure made him 
smile with some surprise. 

The address was written in a round, un- 
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formed hand, which might have belonged to 
a child just emerging from pothooks and 
hangers. 

The envelope was dirty, and of the common- 
est ible description, while a dab of red 
sealing wax—sealed with a thumb—orna- 
mented the flap, and also the four corners of 
the back. 

Evidently great pains had been taken to 
render the contents secure from observation, 
and doubtless the writer had regarded those 
five great red blotches with sincereadmiration, 
as lending an element of artistic beauty to 
what would otherwise have been a common- 
place epistle. 

Rather bewildered, St. Croix took out half a 
sheet of soiled note paper, on which were 
traced the following lines,— 

‘This is to tel u that miss irene duval 
as bin taken away from here agen her will, 
and i believe no good is intended her. She 
left last nite in a ship called the anna-maria, 
but before she went they giv’ her somethin’ 
as sent her to sleep, and it was wile she slep’ 
that they took her away. i can’t sign my 
name becos i shall ketch it if they find out 
i hav’ wrote this, butif u are a fren of hern, 
u wil be abel to do somthink for her, tel her 
po wrote to u, but she is not to tel nobody 
else,” 


This effasion—which it is needless to say | 


was from Euphemia—was neither signed nor 
dated, and St. Croix had to read it over a 
second time before its meaning broke fully 
upon him. 

No doubt of its genuineness struck him, 
for in the badly-written, badly-spelt lines, 
he recognised a certain sincerity and friendli- 
ness to Irene, but, alas! the information it 
gave him was almost too scanty to be acted 
upon. 

** Still it told him that Irenewas in danger, 
and the Jae on the envelope was 
‘*London, E."’ The East of London is a large 
district—much too large to give any hopes of 
his being to trace the writer. And, indeed, to try 


and trace her would be merest folly, for while ; 


he was thus occupied the young girl would be 
borne far beyond the reach of rescue. 

He sat down, and leaned his head on his 
hand, trying to regain his scattered wits, 
while he realized the position, That he was, 


in a measure, bound to do his best to aid the | 


young girl seemed clear, and his engagement 
to Ermentrude need not be permitted to inter- 
fere with such a course, for—he told himeelf 
—he looked upon Irene asa sister. Perhaps 


in this he deceived himself, and if he had | 


said he tried to look upon her as a sister he 
would have been nearer the mark. 

Then the next point to be considered was 
in what way he could help her. The letter in 
his hand was written yesterday, and accord- 
ing to it Irene had been taken aboard the 
night before, so that she must now be well on 
her way co her destination, and in that case 
interference would be quite useless. 

And yet to sit still and let her drift quietly 
away to whatever fate her enemies had deter- 
mined on seemed cruel and heartless. At 
least he would make an effort on her behalf. ‘ 

The Anna-Maria had evidently started from 
the London Docks—or such was to be inferred 
from the expression made use of in the letter 
—‘ she left last nite in a ship called the Anna- 
Maria—it was wile she slep that they tuk her 
away.” 

His only plan therefore, was to go to the 
London Docks, make inquiries concerning the 
Anna-Maria, and in that way learn her desti- 
nation, and when she etarted. 

Looking at his watch he found that if he 
made haste he might catch the midday ex- 
press to town, and then he went quickly in 
search of Ermentrude—for their present rela- 
tions made it imperative for him to acquaint 
ne with his movements—and to wish her good- 

ye. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PRETTIEST WEDDING 
OF ALL. 


—-o— 


Ou, weddings were plenty 
In the season just ended ; 
I’m certain that twenty 
Or more I attended ; 
And the brides were as lovely 
As brides always are, 
And each seemed “a bright and 
Particular star ; 
But Fred says of one that we love to recall, 
‘I was really the prettiest wedding of all.” 


There was no profusion 
Of jewels or lace, 
Nor yards of illusion 
Her figure to grace ; 
Bat the bride was most simply 
AnG tastefully drest 
In the style and the colour 
That suited her best ; 
And Fred, in a whisper—he stood at my 


side— 
Said, ‘I never beheld a more beautiful bride.” 


I hardly need mention 
The fact, I presume, 
But all my attention 
Was fixed on the groom, 
Whose face s0 reflected 
The joy of his heart, 
That in the sweet service 
My own took a part. 
' And, oh, ’twas a scene we remember with 





pride, 
: For Fred was the bridegroom, and I was the 
bride. + 








_OH! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 


| 
} CHAPTER XXXVII. 


| Jack Sanronis has drovaed himself ! 

| The news spread fast as the plagae. It 
was the universal topic in the clubs. Nobody 
, had seen much of him lately, bat it was 
astonishing to find how many intimate friends 
, had to mourn his loss. 

| ‘Never did a mean thing in his life,’’ said 
one. 

‘‘Never refused to help a fellow out of a 
hole,’”’ sighed another. 

“A thorough good fellow down to the 
ground,’ maintained a third. 
“It was that giddy young wife of his who 
broke his heart,” growled a sour old bachelor, 
i who had once been snubbed by Violet because 
his attentions had become too marked. 

It seemed s0 weirdly grotesque to unite the 
dismal idea of suicide with the bodily form of 
cheery Jack Sartoris. 

‘“‘I always said he would shoot himself by 
accident,’’ said Ned Clinton, starirg out of 
one of the large windows in the Carlton, with 
his hand in his pockets, “ or tumble down a 
precipice, or be stabbed in the back by a 
rascally guide for the sake of his ‘express’ 
and his watch.chain, but this quite bowls me 
over. I'd have betted any amount against 
it. I’d have staked my iad with confidence.” 

‘« Yes, because no one would have bothered 
you to pay up,” remarked a friend, with a dry 
smile. 

“ Don’t chaff—I’m upset. We spent such a 
famous time together in the Andes! He was 
the pleasantest companion possible. Jove! 
there goes Armitage with a pile of luggage. I 
wonder what mischief he is up to? There's 
something wrong.” 

“Wrong!” exclaimed his friend, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘I don’t think he will be wrong 
after this. Why he’s dead on Sartoris's wife, 


LADY JANE'S DESPAIR, 











om that she's free, he muy chance to g+t 
ff. - . 

‘Not he! When a woman marries she 
wants something more cheerful than a death's 
head opposite to her at table; and Armitare 
looks always as down in the mouth asif he 
was sitting at a funeral feast, and had been 
cheated out of his legacy. I’m off to leavea 
card in Brook-street.” 

With a nod to his friend he sauntered off, 
whilst the former looked round «af another 
ally, and said, in a low voice,— 

“ Shoaldn’t wonder if this news landed 
a certain cousin of his in a lunatic asylum.” 

“What, Lady June?” 

‘* Hush! someone will hear you. Armitage 
had better have tuken her away somewhere, for 
she’s sure to make a fool of herse!/f—swathe_ 
herself in crepe from head to foot, and sob 
through every sermon.” . 

* Was it a case?” 

“‘ Of spoons on her side—the woman alwsys 
goes too far in these platonicfriendships. Hope 
we shan’t hear of somethiaog too dramutic in 
Eaton-square. I shall send my sister to call 
there this afternoon.”’ 

“Let me know if anything's up,” said the 
other eagerly, for men are just as inquisitive 
about their neighbours’ feeling a3 women, 
although they would deny it indignantly. 

Poor Lady Jane! The horror of decolation 
had fallen upon her—just when her hopes hud 
been raised by a message from »@ friend in 
Austria. Lottie Verner had declared that she 
had seen Mr. Sartoris in the Imperial Theatre 
in Vienna, and sent ber brother to cali at his 
hotel the week after, when he was to!d that 
the English milor, whose name they changed 
into something quite different, had already 
started for England. 

Lottie was famed for the mistakes she made, 
but Lady Jane had buoyed herself op with 
the hope thit in this one instance her érratic 
eyes had really seen the man she thoaght they 
saw. 

Day after day she had expected him to 
walk in. As she sat in the Haymarket 
Theatre that night she half hoped to find a 
letter from him lying on the hall-table when 
she got home. She would not go out daring 
the following day, for fear lest she should miss 
him. 

And now she could go ont or stay in—it 
would make no difference. Never again would 
she hear his well-known knock. or his firm 
light step on the stair! Jack Sartoris was 
dead and with him had gone all the poetry of 
a perilous friendship. 

He was gone, and all the -frait of her lies, 
and treacheries. and evasions, had passed 
away a8 completely as the pretence paper- 
money which the Chinese burn for the benefit 
of their friends in the spirit- world. 

She sat hoar afterhour in the same position, 
with a book on her knees to deceive anyone 
who happened to come into the room, whilst 
her thoughts travelled dismally over the past 
years. 

She knew that the love which had been so 
innocent in its birth-spring had grown into 
sin as soon as Jack Sartoris had b-come the 
hasband of Violet Mayne; but. afrer all, he 
hud been “so little married,’’ as the French 
would say, that it had seemed to make but 
little difference, and the thought that she 
could be of some comfort to him still way 
dupyerously sweet. 

Was it years ago, or only a few months, 
that she stood in that room, and burnt a let- 
ter? Is was bat w little thing—a picce of 
pauper crackling in the flames of 4 few matches 
—und yet it hud separated husbund and wife! 
It had torned her—Lady Jane Armitage—in- 
to a reckless, desperate woman. 

It had seared her conscience, but brought no 
penitence in its wake, Anda crime which is 
not repented of doubles and trebles its sin ag 
the years go by. 

There was « step outside, a hand laid on the 
hanole of the door; and as the door opened 
she looked up with a heavy abstracted gaze, 
and saw her brother. 
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‘* Ralph ! what is it?’ she exclaimed, invol- 
untarily, directly she caught sight of his 
ashen face, A terrible foreboding shot across 
her mind, There was something else—some- 
thing perhaps more terrible than Jack's 
death. 

** What do you mean?” he said, sullenly, 
‘*T came to tell you that I'm off. I feel rest- 
less —I’ve stayed rusting here too long.” 

‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ 

‘‘To Paris first—perhaps to the Riviera. I 
don't want to be bothered with letters, so I 
shall leave no address.” 

“Then I’m not to write to you?”’’ soarcely 
kaowing if she were glad or sorry. 

“No, it won’t ba a great deprivation,” with 
a slight sneer. He went up to the fireplace, 
arranged a coal more to his satisfaction with 
the toe of his boot, leant his arm against the 
mantelpiece, and looked down into the fire 
with sombre eyes. . 

His presence fidgeted Lady Jane. She 
wanted no sneering giances thrown at her in 
her sorrow; but as she looked at him she 
thorght of Bertie Mayne, and the brother- 
hood of craft and sin in which he had linked 
those two together. Oh! if he could see into 
the depths of their hearts would he be content 
now—now that the due reward had come to 
the one, bat not totheother? Ralph scarcely 
looked like a successful lover, though the 
woman he loved was free, and he might taka 
his chance with the rest. His eyes were 
sunken, with dark circles round them, as of a 
man’s who has watched the night through in 
wild unrest; his cheeks had fallen in, as if 
after a wasting illness, and all the youth and 
the hope and happiness of life ia its prime 
had gone from his expression. Hada blight 
fallen on them both ? 

She got up from her seat with a strange 
yearning in her empty heart, and laid her 
hand affectionately on his arm.* Alas! he 
shook it off as if it had been a reptile, and 
shrank from her look of sisterly love. 

** Don't—don’t, Jane,”’ he said, in a voice of 
pain, and held up his hand as if to hide hia 
face, ‘‘ don't ask me to stay. I should go mad 
if I stayed here. Months and months must 
all go by before I opeke and waiting isa thing 
1 could never stand. Let me go—don’t say a 
word to stop me, or you will be sorry.” 

‘*Oh Ralph! for Heaven's sake, if you have 
anything weighing on your mind, tell me!” 
she cried, imploringly, as she clang to his arm, 
completely carried away by the vague terror 
with which she was possessed. 

** Don’t bea fool !”’ he said, roughly. “ Just 
because I’m out of sorts and going away for a 
change, you talk av if I were a convict escap- 
ing.”’ 

‘‘ Take me with you—I want a change. Oh! 
80 desperately—you can't tell! I wonld give 
sogening on earth to go,”’ she cried, passion- 
ately. 

‘*No—no, it would never do. My friends 
wouldn't be the sort fora woman; you would 
tie me abominably. Stay here, and get the 
right side of Violet and the old lady. Com- 
fort the poor girl!” he said, hoarsely, and 
turned his face away. 

‘*You only care for her. I might die or go 
mad—it doesn’t matter to you a bit,” anddown 
went Lady Jane’s face on the edge of the 
mantelpiece, whilst her shoulders shook with 

“convulsive sobs. 

Ralph stared, for such an exhibition of feel- 
ing on the part of his sister he had never wit- 
nessed before. His heart was full of pity for 
her, and yet he dared not show it, knowing 
that she would shrink from him as from a 
leper and an outcast, if she once suspected his 
crime. He stood by her side, pulling his 
monstaches, outwardly cold, unfeeling, and 
impassive, inwardly conscious-stricken and 
stirred to the heart's depths. 

“Don't cry, old girl!” he said, not unkindly ; 
“ nothing was ever made better by giving way. 
Marry your friend Croozus, and you will find 
there is much consolation in receipted bills, 
and plenty of funds to draw upon,”’ 

‘As if /cared a straw for money,” she cried, 








lifting her tear-stained face in a’ burst of in- 
dignation. 

“Oh! you don’t—don't you?. You would 
be sure to set up a howl if you hadn't got any. 
Well, good-bye!” holding out his hand. 

“Aren't you going to kiss me?” in sur- 

rise. ° 
His sallow cheek flashed as he stooped his 
head, and kissed her lightly om the forehead. 

‘Cheer up! and give.my love to mother.” 

‘“Won’t you see her? .She’s:sure to be in.” 

‘No; I shall be toolate. Lots of things to 
do,” he said, hurriedly;and walked quickly 
across the room. 

At the door he turned. 

“Don't forget to go to Brook-street,” he 
said, then gave a little nod, ‘and closed the 
door behind him. 

Lady Jane stood where he had left her, and 
with a slight moan hid her face im her hands. 


"he had been with her, : ready to forgive and 
forget, and that she had ‘sent him away in a 
storm of passion. 

She woald feel so certain that all would 
have gone right if:she had only known that 
he was Jack, and his jealousy of Cyril Lan. 
don would have been laughed to scorn. 

Lady Stapleton came to the conclusion that 
as she had not spoken before it was- better to 
hold her tongue ;. but she was sorely tempted 
| to break her resolution about twenty times a 

day. 

Bertio Mayne had been dispatched at a few 
hours’ notice to a diplomatic post, so Cyril 
Landon started for Auvergne to investigate 
the spot where Jack Sartoris was said to have 
met his death. A clerk from Mr. Winterton’s 
office went with him totake down the affidavits 
of Monsieur and Madame Simon. It was not 
the landlord in person who called in Brook. 


street on the night of the ball, but-a friend, 
Mre, Sartoris could put on+yards of crépe, | whom he had asked to carry the news to Lady 
although she fhad not seen: her*hueband for Stapleton. ‘This ‘friend ~was only passing 
years, and shut herself ap’as much as she | through London, and had so little time to spare 
liked ; whilst if Lady Jane Armitage putona that he could not wait for a more seasonable 
black dress, and declined so much as one , hour. ‘ , 
dinner-party, all the gossips in town would; Madame Simon described graphically how 
prick up their ears immediately. And yet she | Monsieur Sairtoris had started for the moun. 
had been his chosen friend and confidant, and, | tains when the brief daylight was already 
as Bertie Mayne said, had seen him more often diminishing—how she had warned him not to 


How she envied Violet her widow’s weeds ! 





than his wife. 

There was nobody on earth to pity her, and 
she felt as desolate as if she had been ship- 
wrecked on a lonely island out of the track of 
passing ships on the broad breast of the 
Atlantic. 

Her mother was too much engaged in social 
duties to find much time to spend with a 
daughter who objected to paying morning 
calls ; her father was thoroughly engrossed in 
politics; and her brother, who was her only 
hope in her home-life, had just left her, curtly 
refasing to take her with him. Was life worth 
the trouble of living? 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
CYRIL BRINGS BACK THE PORTMANTEAU. 


Ir seemed as if the knocker at No. 10, 
Brook-street would soon come off its hinges, 
for it is no exaggeration to say that it was 
never at resi. 

From the first thing in the morning ‘till 
long after dusk there was a constant tap-tap- 


mur between Winter and somebody on the 
doorstep. 

The old china bowl, which was the recep. 
tacle for cards, had to be emptied twice a day, 
and the butler had to leave all his other 
duties to the footmen, as he chose to answer 
all inquiries in his own impressive way with 
the decorous amount of gravity that was 
suitable to the occasion. 

It is better not to dwell on the pitiable state 
of the young wife when she found that her 
last chance of reconciliation was taken from 
her. 

Day after day she had pictured the moment 
when ho would come back to her, and she 
would go to him with a frank confession of 
the absurd pride which had kept her from ex- 
plaining the real reason for the presence of 
Cyril's photograph, when half-a dozen’ words 
would have averted the misery of years. 

And then she fancied how he would accuse 
himself of cruel harshaeas, and take her to 
his arms, never—ohk! never to be parted 
again, and all her fature life would ‘be one 
dream of happiness! 

Now the light and the joy were on one side 
of a black door, aud she on the other, in the 
cold grey twilight of disappointment. 

“Oh! if I had but seen him once!” she 
cried again and again, till Lady Stapleton 
wondered if it would be hetter to tell her that 
she had seen him, and spoken to him, and 
even loved him, under the name of St, John. 

Bat who could tell what the effect would 


go, and felt a dread presentiment in her heart ; 

and how, as the hours passed away, and 
| brought no sign of him, her husband, accom- 
' panied by three or four young fellowsfrom the 
' village, went up Moant Pilate with torches in 
| their hands, and searched and searched, shout- 

ing themselves hoarse, and waking all the un- 
‘ earthly echoes with their. cries. 
| "They came back cold and exhausted, and her 
husband had to keep his bed the mext day ; 
bat as soon as it was light her little Pierre 
went out on his own account, and returned in 
time for breakfast with the gentleman's cap in 
his hand 


Cyril and the clerk were taken up the moun. 
tain and shown the.exact'spot where the cap 
was found, caught ina twig just af the edge 
of the Devil's Sau n. 

The ice had evidently been broken there, 
Monsieur Simon said, because for a few yards 
, it was so much thinner than all the rest of the 
i Surface, 
| “Ts it mot possible to drag the water?” 





| asked Cyril, thinking it. would be some con. 


solation to the young widow at least to have 


' her husband decently buried in English ground, 
tap at the door, followed by a subdued mur- | 


where she could show her loving remembrance 
by placing flowers on hia grave. 

‘Perfectly impossible, Monsieur,”’ ex- 
claimed the Frenchman, uplifting his palms ; 
* there isno bottom to. it. How could you find 
a line that would reach from this place to the 


| very foundations of the earth ?” ; 
| “Still we might at least let down grappling 


irons, and do cur best.” 

Monsieur Simon shrugged his shoulders; bat 
Cyril insisted, though even Mr. Godson, the 
sollcitor’s clerk, thought the attempt unneces- 
sary. 

The grappling irons-were sent for, and fixed 
on the longest ropes that could be procared. 
Then the ice was broken and the irons let 
down till the rope ran out'to the end. It-was 
palled up with no resalt, except that a heap of 
weeds were presently strewn on the bank. 

Soon it became evident that further trouble 
was useless, and that poor Jack Sartoris had 
disa for ever. Cyril picked a withered 
leaf from a creeper, took a long look at the 
iron-grey cliffs, rising like a prison wall on 
every side, and his heart, heavy ‘with the 
thought of the suicide, went slowly down the 
ice-bound path, following Monsieur Simon’s 
portly form. e 

It.seemed to him incredible that Sartoris 
should have troubled himself to come all this 
long way, in the depth of winter, to kill him- 
self in the frozen solitude. If he wauted to 
die. there were hundreds of ways in which he 
could have managed it more comfortably. An 
overdose of chloral, and he might have goue 





be? It would be maddening to her to think 


to sleep in his bed in the best ‘hotel in Paris, 
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and woke up in Eternity, and nobody would 


have known whether the overdose were an 
accident or not. 3 

That secrecy was not his object was evident 
from thefactithat he had thrown out several 
‘hints ‘@¢/¢o'the worthlessness of life to the 


, aud given her anjaddress in 
‘aneutehineesutnanbty if he ha to die. 
All «this *sounded “so utterly “the man’ 


he remembered that he was almost inclined to 
diseredit it ; but Madame Simon gave the same - 
ee could mot be caught 


An independent witnet ommend, aoe 
saw the Englishman Z, ‘mountain jast 
in fore deep : i lalling Ho attrmards ogked 
cet cnd tended et Siemy” ote 

, on a “or” 
‘The Simons i 





warn Madame Simon to be-carefaljas he did 
notlike the strange took inthe ‘seyes.. 
He had no doubt that theuifortunate man 
had committed suicide. -If he-were-ndvat the 
pcan ean: eaten "he must be 


The cut of his figure inthid long ulster’ was’ 


waitios had been institeaait poselppbene: 
quiries i ‘in : = 
hood, no man answériag*to*his 

had been seen at either the railway-stations 
or anywhere-about. Therefore, the English- 
man could not have changed his mind, and 
gone elsewhere. 

The chief of the police had communicated 
with Scotland-yard, but there was nobody 
‘‘ wanted’ of the name of Sartoris; or, sup- 
posing the name were fictitious, of his exact 


personal description. He was too tall foran | 


absconding forger of the name of Smith, and 
too thin for a fradalent ‘bank‘director who 
bore the patronymic’ of “Marmabuke Mont- 
morericy. 

The priest said, after one look at his’ face, 
he knew him to be at* war with Heaven, as 
well as with himself ; and it was despair that 
most often drove men to'snicide. ‘Hethought' 
from the first that‘it ‘would be the Pnublish- 
‘man's probable'end. 

Again Oyril raised his eyebrows in sur- 
prise. Was it possible that Father Antoine 
was talkivg‘of Jack Sartoris, the eager sports- 
man, the eminently cheerfal companion, the 
man of whom his friends in the Carlton spoke 
“as a rattling good fellow all round?” 

The change must have been very sudden, 
‘for Lady Jane‘had spoken of him as exactly 
like his cheery old self, except-as'to personal! 
appearance. And yet‘the parting with’ his: 
bride had been so very long ago, and he must’ 
have got used to that grief—supposing it were 
@ grief. : 

Cyril's anger had been tot “against Jack 
Sartoris' for six or seven yesrs ;\but now his 
wrath was changed into pity as he’ looked 
down upon the shabby little ‘portmanteau 
which had been ever so many parts of the 
globe in its owner's wanderings. There were 
all sorts of queer, outlandish names on the 
half-obliterated labels, but there were none of 
cecent date to show where Sartoris had last 
come from. That one label whith’ might have 
given some clue to his movements just 
he reached’ the little inn in Auvergne, was 
missing. It. had either never ‘been affixed, 
or else torn off; Cyril was inclined to think 
the latter, from some vestiges of torn paper 
on the leather; bat, if so, why was it done? 
Why was Sartoris anxious that noone should 
know where’ he came from? 

Perhaps, after ail, be was no better than 
other men, and had got into sotre disreput- 
able scrape, from which there was no possible 
outlet, except through dishonour or the grave. 


If so, let the dead rest in peace. It should | 
not be his task to throw mud on the fame of 
Violet’s husband. She should still think him 
the angel that she so perversely and unac- 
countably imagined him to be; and there’ 
‘should not be a whisper of disgrace to adda 
farther bitterness to her tears. 
Very sadly.and reverently he gathered to- 
gether all the’ Englishman's possessions, which 
‘Monsieur Simon had caused to"be locked up 
in the bedroom which he hadslept in. These ' 
vonly consisted of some fine’camibric shirts,a— 
‘few socks and handkerchiefs,*some other | 
earticles of wearing apparélja@ small packet of ; 
visiting cards,-a hairbrush with an ‘ivory | 
back, marked with the Sartoris*crest,end a | 
‘tooth-brush. There were’ no*eteesteras-—not | 
even # single-serap of psper*with*s memoran- 
dum-on it. ‘ieeemed as ‘if aman who tra- 
Hediaboutt - 
some odd “bat it ‘Bartoris | 
eg #0;he had left themrall in some other 
4 
‘ Oneithing: proved that he could only have 
provided himself i 


der absélute nevessaries fora day.or two ; for 
therewas no razor,and not a single item of a 
he travelling in Rio ofvilieed loud of 

was iin | oi land 6! 
‘France! 

There were «few napoleons lying on the 
dressing-table, <6therwise the absence of all 
money” 2 4 @ 

have excited Thee 
‘were’ ly *sealéd ap \in a paper by Mr. 
‘Godson, fo eicen ne mre so 
om neatlyswritten of proceed. 
sing, hile Oy falowed more slowly “with 
4 by portmanteau on “whith although 
he never gueesed it,'a man’s life depended ! 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A FATAL OATH. 


Cysnrm Lanpon had come back and told his 
tale to sorrowfulears. A flood of tears gushed 
from Violet's eyes as they fell upon what had 
been her husband’s portmanteau. It was! 
shabby now, dull and dim as her own life had! 
become, but she remembered it bright, and 
smart and shiny, forming a part of what she 
had laughingly called her bridegroom’s “‘ trous- 
seau ” 





The mere sight of it carried her back with 
one bourid to her wedding-day, arid she saw 
herself a happy girl, trembling with hope and 
fear under the ‘weight of her crown of joy. 
That girl was worn ont now, like ‘the port- 
manteau, and it was time to go to bed, and 
sleep the sleep that knows no waking! 

The season for pretence was over, she need 
no longer sit up and smile for the benefit of 
the gaping crowd. No one throws a stone ata 
‘widow because she retires into selusion, and 
hides herself from the fidgeting gaze ‘of her 
aoquaintances, Oh! for a quiet corner in 
which si.aply to We down and‘rest! But rest 
was the last thing that anyone wished to 
give her. E\veryone was afraid of leaving her 
alone. 


‘Don't let. her brood,” said Lady Mayne, 
writing in great anxiety from Vienna. ‘I 
know she will fancy that sheis broken-hearted, 
and that may kuve a most terrible effect on 
-her brain. Hi you.think I should be of any 
use I would come over at once, but Gertrude 
will be‘able to take my. place, and my darling 
Violet will know that my thoughts are always 
with her night andi day. Between you and 
me, in strict confidence, I can’t look upon Mr. 
Sartoris’s: death as a misfortune, although I 
wish the poor. man had died quietly in his bed. 
Violet is now free from an oppressive tie—but 
you will think me heartless, so 1 will say no 
more.—With fondest Jove to my dear child, 
and much to yourself, ever your. affectionate 
sister, *¢TsapeLua Mayne,” 


“P.S.—Let me know by return of post if 
Violet would like to have me with her, and I 





Lady Stapleton gave the message, but Violet 
shock her head. Her mother conld do her no 
good. There was no sympathy between them 
on the subject of Jack. She was aware that 
all her own family hated his name, and there- 
fore she clung all the more to her atnt, who 
always spoke of him kindly, and who had cried 
real tears of sorrow over his death, 

Together they retired in the spring to the 
Priory, and Mrs. Milton sobbed over the'young 
widow, and the destruction of all her fond 
hopes. How she had looked forward to the 
day’ when *‘ Master Jack’’ and his lovely’wife 
should come and live ‘together, happy as two 
love-birds in the eame nest | 

She had lived on-that hope.all through ‘the 
dreary winter, when the wind was howling 
round the old ‘ch 3, and making ‘the 
branches of the large elms creak ‘as if they 


ceymusthaveac- were coming off—when the river, where her 


young mistress was so nearly drowned, was 
one sheet of ice, anid the snow lay whiteratid 
cold ovér the flower. beds—when she was ‘al. 
most tired of longing!for: the joy’that never 


“withowhat he would consi- | came ! 


Poor, faithfabold'son!! ‘She did:more good 
to ‘Violet than «anyone else, for the young 
widow: felt thatshe could open her heatt'to 
the-woman who had loved Jack ever sined he 
he “was \a mischievous, ‘kind, davger-loving 


Often she came into the drawing-room, when 
Lady Stapleton was ‘inwsome other room 
writing letters, and Gilated ‘for an ‘hour or 
more on the scrapes’ that Master Jack had.got 
into. Violet loved to listen, ‘as she thirsted to 
know’ all the-details of his life before he-ever 
crossed her path. 

Cyril brought bis wifeto stay at the Rec- 
tory, and was often at the Priory. Every 
time he came it made him sad to watch the 
wreck of a girl's life. It seemed strange to 
him that her heart should be bound up with 
the fate of a man who had discarded her, 
and behaved shamefally to her, as everybody 
allowed. 

Bat'woman’s love is like that of the angels, 
and does not depend on the worth of the 
object. Hasn't this been proved more than a 
thousand times ? 

Mabel caught a cold, and was carried bick 
to Somersetshire much against her will; but 
where her health was concerned her husband 
was inexorable, 

She wished so much to stay a little longer 
with her beloved parents, and to comfort her 
best friend in her great affliction; bat her 
hecking cough made everyone anxious, and 
Violet, though she was very lottr to part with 
her, confessed that Cyril was'right. 

They gave her a pressing invigation to 
Landon Lodge, of which she promised to 
avail herself **some day,” which in general 
parlance is almost tantamount to a refueal. 

Just about the same time Lady Stapleton 
was obliged to run up to Lindon'for a few 
@ays on business. 

iolet begged her not to forget to bring 
back with her the small portmanteau which 
Cyril had fetched ‘from Auvergne, and which 
had been left behind in Brook-street through 
the carelessness of the servarits when the 
move was made to the Priory. . 

Violet had been secretly longing for it; but 
aid not like to have it'sent down by train. 
Mrs. Milton had sighed over its ‘absence many 
a time. 

It would be a melancholy pleasnre, she 
thought, to lay its contents in the drawers of 
the room which had once been histo sexton 
them with hor tears, and neat little begs of 
lavender, sewn up by careful fingers, just es if 
he were coming back, 

Lady Stapleton promised not to forget, as 
she kissed her niece over and over again as if 
the parting were to be for years and net for 
days. 

With a foot on the step of her carriage she 
looked back over her shoulder, feeling terribly 
tempted to rend the carriage to the stables, 
and telegraph to her lawyer to come down and 





will start as soon as possible.” 


see her instead of dragging her up to town. 
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\BALPH ARMITAGE, KNEELING DOWN BY HER SIDE, SAID, HOARSELY, ‘‘ VIOLET, HAVE I WAITED LONG ENOUGH ?’’] 


Bat common-sente told her it was a pity to 
rpset an arrangement which had been made 
aiter due consideration, unless there was an 
adequate reason for the change of purpose, so 
she sighed and resigned herself, wishing the 
visit to town were well over, and she was safe 
back again. 

To Violet it was almost a relief to be alone, 
although she was so fond of her aunt, Now 
she could sit still with her hands clasped on 
her lap and her head thrown back against the 
cushion of the chair, and think—think—think 


the weary hours away. 
When Lady Stapleton was with her she was 
afraid sighing lest she should provoke a 


glance of compassion, afraid of doing nothing 
for fear of a remark on the efficacy of work 
for a troubled mind. 

Yet she knew that it was meant in all kind- 
ness, and probably due to the instructions her 
aunt had received from Lady Mayne, who 
was active in writing letters, if in nothing else. 

It was now autumn, and the leaves of the 
trees had turned to a golden brown, and only 
a few roses lingered on a southern wall. 

Violet looked at them wistfully, thinking 
how lovingly she would have woven them into 
a cross for her husband’s grave, if he had only 
been allowed to rest in the sunny little church- 
yard on the hill. 

Mabel’s father, Mr. Ingham, had reluctantly 
been obliged to refuse to let a tablet be put up 
to Mr. Sartoris’s memory in the church. 
There were names of many of his family 
there, but that of John Dalrymple Sartoris— 

‘“he suicide ’—could only be represented by 
ssignificant blank. 

Violet had been much troubled about it; 
out Lady Stapleton was obliged to admit that 
the Rector was right, although at first she was 
as indignant as her niece. 

** All alone! all alone for the rest of my 
life!’ thought Violet, as she sat before the 
fire in the lesser drawing-room, her feet on 
the fender, her fingers idly playing with a few 
white roses on her lap. ‘' Some day I think I 


shall adopt a little boy, and make him take 
the name of Sartoris, and then if he turns 
out nice I shall feel as proud of him as if he 
were really my con. At any rate, it would be 
something to live for, and I don't know of 
anything else.” 

A sigh, and then the door opened, and some- 
body came quickly across the room. Her 
heart beat with a suffocating sense of expec- 
tation—expectation of what or whom she 
she could not have said. 

The ornamental screen behind her chair was 
—— upset as Ralph Armitage came quickl 
round it, and kneeling down by her side, said, 
hoarsel y,— 

“ Violet, have I waited long enough?” 

She had expected she knew not whom, but 
certainly not the man who knelt beside her. 
She shrank away from him, as far as the 
limits of the chair would allow. 

“ Waited for what, Mr. Armitage?” she 
asked, as proudly and scornfully as she could. 

“For the fulfilment of your promise,” his 
glowing eyes fixed with an absolutely hungry 
gaze upon her face. 

“A promise wrung from me when I was 
half mad! You could not think it would bind 
me long?” her eyes wide open as if with 
terror, and her chest heaving. 

“Tt will bind you just as long as my life 
happens to last,” with a smile, his hands 
clutching nervously at the arm of the chair. 

“No. You have no right to come here, and 
say such things,” summoning all her courage. 

Wn mg a right to come and claim you,” 

vely. 

‘You have none—none,” excitedly. 

* Haven't 1?” with a curious look on his 
thin face. ‘‘Do you remember the storm? 
You thought your friend would be killed by 
the lightning. You asked me to go and save 
him. A man does not go out and face death 
for nothing. I exacted a promise—it was the 
least you could expect—you promised to be 
my wife under one condition, that condition 





his strongest effort to look composed ; ‘' and 
that promise binds you to be my wife when 
the year of mourning is over.” 

“Oh, Mr. Armitage, have pity,” clasping 
her hands imploringly. ‘' You could not wish 
to have me if I didn’t love you!” 

“TI could wish tohave you if your consent 
were to sign my death-warrant,” a glow of 
passion kindling in his face. 

‘*Oh! release me—release me!" 

‘Never. No, dearest, your beauty has 
done me harm enough; it has robbed me of 

ace, it has made my life a curse. If you 

reak your promise you are perjured.” 

“Then perjured I must be,” with a sigh of 
desperation. 

A scowl came across his face, his eyes flashed. 

‘Tf you throw me over, pon my honour 
I'll kill myself. Isn’t one suicide enough for 
your conscience ? "’ 

Her face went down on her hands, a shiver 
ran from head to foot. 

.* Violet, will you throw me over ?” 

No answer. . 

“Violet, before another sun comes my 
death shall be on your head. It is no joke— 
I mean it.” 

“Oh no, no! she cried, ‘‘ you could not be 
80 wicked !” 

“Tf it isa sin I can’t helpit. 
word, and I keep my life.’ 

“* Oh, this is cruel—cruel,’’ she sobbed ; but 
the next moment his arm was round her, and 
he drew her to his heaving chest, with almoss 
a sob of joy. ; 
She wrenched herself away from him with 
a convulsive shudder, Not yet—if ever— 
should his li: ute her own. 

He look own on her shrinking figure, 
and a pain shot through his heart as if a 
stiletto had pierced it. . 

‘“* Swear that you will not be talked out of it!’’ 
Not then, but half-an-hour later she took the 
fatal oath, when worn out by passionate plead- 


Keep your 


ings and threats which bewildered her brain. 





was kept,” his face growing livid in spite of 





(To be continued.) 
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(‘WHO WAS THAT DISAGREFADLE-LOOKING FELLOW?’ ASKED LANCELOT SILVESTER.) 


NOVELETTE.] 


A NOBLE FORGIVENESS. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 
A LOVERS’ MEETING. 


“Way, Vic, where are you going?” asked 
Marion Silvester as she entered her cousin’s 
room, jast in time to see her placing a 
coquettish little hat upon her well-shaped 
head, and surveying herself in a cheval glass 
with evident satisfaction. 

‘* You know well enough where I am off to, 
Marion, without asking any questions,” 
returned Victoria Barrington laughing. ‘‘ And 
now, like a dear old girl, just tell me if I shall 
do 2 ” 

“Of course you will, you small sprite; and 
now I suppose there will be nothing more seen 
of you for the next two hours. I only hope 
auntie won't want you, for I shall not know 
what to say to her.” 

“You may say anything you like, as long as 
you don't tell her the truth, for if she once 
found out that I met dear old Phil, and had 
those lovely walks with him, she would never 
let me out of her sight, That is the worst ‘of 
old maids; they seem to have no hearts at all, 
and expect all the world to be like themselves. 
I really believe auntie would wish me to sit 
with her from morning till night, and do 
nothing but talk goody, and work at those end- 
less flannel petticoats for her pet mission. 
Why, if it were not for you, Marion, what an 
awfal life I should lead!” 

“ And yet, Vic,” replied her cousin quietly, 
“TI am sure auntie is very fond of you, and 
would be glad to see you happy; but she 
certainly does not like the Murrays, and would 
not care to hear of the growing intimacy be- 
tween youand Philip. Of course you know 
your own business best, little Vic; but, like 





auntie, I took a dislike to them at our first 
interview. The mother is too grand altogether, 
and there isan underhand manner about Edith 
which I do not understand; and as for Phili 
I consider he is an arrant flirt, and / woul 
not believe a word he says.’ 

‘I would,” replied Vic warmly. ‘‘ Phil and 
I are the best of friends, and I will not hear 
anything against him; in my opinion he is 
perfect.” 

‘*T am sorry you think so, little woman, I 
sae | hope he may ever continue to merit your 
good opinion ; but as for you two being friends, 
you can’t take me in so easily, you scamp. 
You’re about as much friends as——”’ 

‘‘As you and Felix Emmerson,” retorted 
Vic laughing ; ‘‘ don’t try and look so innocent, 
Marion, for you know I caught you together 
in the lovers’ walk the other day, and I have 
not forgotten what I heard you say.” 

we: Mig youarea little wretch! What did you 

ear ” 


h 

“ Ab! that would be telling too much ; never 
mind, Marion, as long as you keep my secrets, 
I'll not betray yours. But if you don’t help 
men much as you can, won’t I split, that’s 

And throwing her arms around her cousin’s 
neck she gave her a hearty kiss; then running 
out of the room before she could reply to her, 
went downstairs, and: across the well-cut 
lawn into the shrubbery beyond. 

‘“‘ Five minutes late, darling!” said a hand- 
some young fellow, as Vic appeared round the 
corner. ‘I had almost given you up.” 

‘* As long as you do not quite, I don’t care,” 
she answered, glancing up at him brighily ; 
“and now that I have come, what have you to 
say tome?” 

“That you look prettier every time I see 
you, little Vio.” 

“Is that all?” she laughed. 

** No, not all, dearest! I love you more every 
day. Indeed,I could not live without you 
now.” 

‘“‘ T see no reason why you should try to do 





so,” she replied, with a glorious light shining 
from her bright blue eyes. 

“Yes, Vic, there are reasons, I am not 
rich, you know, and I should be too proud to 
ask you to share my poverty. If I had only 
money, darling, I should never let you ont of 
my sight,” and he drew her gently to him. 

“Don’t let the need of money keep you 
away from me, Phil. I do not shrink from 
being poor if you do not.” 

“My sweet darling!” he answered softly, 
‘but I am only making three hundred a. year. 
Could you live on that?” 

‘* Indeed I could,” returned the girl, with a 
smile passing over her sweet face, for she 
knew she was her aunt’s heiress, and that how- 
ever small her lover’s ihcome might be, it 
could not affect her in any way. But she was 
glad to think Philip Murray did not know cf 
her expected wealth, and determined not to 
tell him of it, feeling she would ratherbe won 
for herself alone. 

“TI hardly think you would be able to 
manage it, little Vic. Iam afraid you are an 
extravagant young woman, and would require 
all my earnings to dress upon, for I don’t 
believe I ever see you twice in the same coe- 
tume!” 

“Oh! that is auntie’s fault; she is always 
giving me new things, and of course I like to 
Pa them on when I come out to see you; brt 

should be well content to be economical if I 
could please you by being so.” 

‘* Well then, darling, you will have to try 
what you can do, for I expect I shall put you 
to the test before long; for Vic, my little Vic, 
you don’t know how I love you, child; and 
taking her in his arms he kissed her again and 


n. 
“eT Oh! Phil,” she said, “I am so—so 
happy !” 

“Tam glad of that, sweet one,” he answered 
tenderly ; ‘‘ but you must keep our secret; no 
one must know of our love, my pet. To the 
world we must be friends—nothing more; 
do you understand, dear?” : 
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“Yes, Phil; I will not mention anything 
you do not wish me todo. OfcourseI should 
like everyone to know that “eare for me, 
but afterall, itchas more't witb ourselves 
than anyone else, hasn't it?” ; , 

‘“‘ Much more, little Vic ;smud* you'will have | 
to be Ne Lak mag = oe mi till I 
wan claim you. -you: think, will.grow 
tired of me, sweetest?! mT 

‘\ Never, dear ; rest assured while my life 
dasts ‘Deeball love-you with my°whole heart— 
leoultnot change.” 

!'’ Nhe ereplied, 


own true dar 
earnestly, ‘' I’only wish I ‘havelan open 


engagement, but at — it is imppossible.”' 
“Why, dear Phil? Can you not tell-me }: 


your reason? I-would like to have ‘your ‘con- 
fidence.” 


“No, Vic ;,you'must not question ‘me, if 
you love me, child, yourmust have trust. in me 
too.” 


‘*As you will,” #heanswered, witha shadow 
of regret.in her voice. “Iwill believe what- 
ever you do is for the best.”’ 

‘That is right, dearest, and I have no doubt 
it will-all end well for us someday. ‘But you 
must be very carefal, and not give anyone 
cause to suspect there is more than friendship 
between us. ’ 

“Very well, Phil,” she replied, laughing. 
*« Iftthis ia friendship, dear, I should be per- 
fecthy:contented to have nothing more all my 
life. ‘And now good-night, old boy ; it is getting 
dark,and Iomust-goin.”’ 

“' Good-night, darling |"* he rephiedyand after 
one long ‘kiss they parted : 


Witen | Pinihip ‘Murray returned home his }: 


sister"meét him in the hall with an eager look 
upon her face. 

‘‘ Have you seen Nora?” she asked. ‘‘ Mary 
says she came here about an hour ago, and on 
being told you were in the garden she went 


* out to look for you.” 


‘* What business had Mary to tell her where 
I was?’ he answered impatiently. ‘‘ Another 


_ time order her to show Nora in the drawing- 


room, and let her wait till I comein. I sup- 
pose she is still walking about, and nice and 
tired she'll be, poor girl,” and he turned to go 
out of the door again. 

‘*May I come with you?” said Edith Mar- 
ray. ‘‘ We might as well walk together until 
we find her, and then I suppose you would 
rather have my room than my company.” 

“Undoubtedly I should,’ he returned cooliy ; 
** but as I want to talk to you, you may as well 
join me now.” 

‘* You are a nice sort of brother to have,” she 
answered, laughing; “ politeness is certainly 
not one of your strong points.” 

‘Very likely,’ he said,.indifferently. “I 
don't think. it rans much in our family.” 

‘* Speak for yourself, old boy,” she. retorted, 
smiling; ‘‘but I did not come out with you 
to discuss either how nice or how nasty we 
were, but simply to hear whether you met Vic 
to night.”’ 

‘* Of course I did,” he replied, impatiently. 
‘You knew I was going to meet her, and if 
you had been a sister worth having, you would 
have taken care Nora didn’t come to look for 
me.” 
‘“‘T hardly see that-I am to be blamed for 
that,’’ she answered, ‘for none of us expected 
her down before next week, and.I can’t think 
what made her alter her plans.” 

‘Nor can I, Edith,” he replied, gravely ; 
‘* but where do you suppose she is now ; for we 
have been very nearly round the grounds,and 
she is nowhere to be seen at present?” 

‘*T will go and ask Thomas,’’ she answered. 
‘*T saw him watering the greenhouse just now; 
perhaps he has seen her,’’ and withoat another 
word she ran acrogs the lawn to question the 
gardener. 

In a few minutes she.returned, and told 
Philip that Thomas had noticed Nora going 
down the moss paths about:an hour ago, and 
after a short time she had retraced . her-steps, 
and had taken the nearest road towards. the 
station. 

“It is agreat nuisance about Nora coming 





down to-night unexpectedly ; but I will very 
soon put things all right with her. I suppose 
shesaw me walking abeat-with Vic, and did 
«not like to join us.”’ 
‘© bhope you were € loving,”’ said 
nN went away. 
te good: ‘to 
vpelf,”’ 
Tare 


-Eedith,' laughing 538 if you were, it is ro"wender | dale 


keep your jokes to your- 
her brother, coldly. 
' friends, nothing more.” 


Philip Marray turnéd‘a*shade ‘paler as he 
steed, ma 


thatewas all; bathe was 
to lve his eelf. * 
\sister’s presence, as 
than hesgardd .aboutpand! had 
: wished 


t 

onremt ee nr 

“ OH i inded? "24 vmali- 
cious:tene of vvbice. ou do 
not go-and call pontheratherseent’s “house, 
instead 6f having clasidettine:mectings in the 
shrubberies.” f 

‘When: Towant pin villvask for 
it, Mherwaid; int ' Saeas 
are; g acgreat@eal ttocttalkative, Edith, 
sndtDhace & g00l mind not tto'tellyyou any- 





“Vic and} 


Flt is a case’ 6 


“ And his own, auntie, for you know he is 
a great pet of yours.” 

‘Yes, he is a nice lad, and»as long as he is 
contented here “‘he-can*remain; but there is 
wotmuch to samsea young’man at Bracon. 


eh; 
MeYou dear Gd ady !’*seid Vic, throwing 
her-erms' atowid her awn¥sineck. “Lance 


pauid Ivunderstand:each other petiectly. We 


cousins, and ‘nothing “more, ‘so don't 
insivveations.” 


' “* My dear, Imever made any. insinuations. 

Of<guilty conscience I'm afraid. 
EWhy, Vic, “what “are »you!blashing «about ? 
If you care! for -him »you*meed» not hide the 
fact.from me, a9 there is nothing which’would 


 roanaainasepoungSitten:aaat panaliianess’. 

my sister’s sonshould share my fortanewith 

pyourthameny other.” 

yes ee 7 — That. ad of 
ever 


asked “ane ; "90 "you-see,iumtil 'he-does, I can 
nei , : 





more!” 


“You neéd not fearames@earold boy,” [ 
said, in her most-coux pees I _ 
never deserted ” é might 
are becoraing ra *That\is how 
tthe land lays) isn’ if?” d 

‘Yes ; you're , Edith. 


Langley says he can’t ~waiteagylenger, and 
Taylor and Hamilton the same,‘and I’m alto- 
gether in a terriblemess. I am going to see 
them all to-morrow, and ask them to give me 
another year, and if they will only do that, I 
may be able to settle something before then ; 
if not, I must be missing when the time 
comes.” 

‘ Don'tsay that,” said Edith, with feeling ; 
for she really cared for her,brother more than 
for anyone*else in the world. “ We could not 
spare you, Phil; itwould be much wiser of 
you to marry Vic, and pay your debts comfort- 
ably with her money.” 

‘*It is all very well'to’talk of Vic's wealth, 
Edie, but I don't feel quite sure it is not all a 
‘myth.’ I fished about the subject a great 
deal to-night, and she'quite spoke as if she 
had'no expectations.’’ 

“You don't mean it, Phil? Oh, it can’t ba 
true! Why,;a number of: people have told 
us that she is Miss Lawrence's heiress! ’’ 

“Yes; batitmay beonly talk. And as for 
numbers of people, we really know scarcely 
anyone in the place; weare only going from 
what we have’ heard fromthe servants, and 
they are very likely to have made some mis- 
take. Vicis a very nice girl, witha large for- 
tune at her back ; but I should be sorry to hava 
anything to do°with ‘her without it. The 
thing is, how am Ito find out the trath. Can 
you help me?” 

“ T think I ean,'Phil. I will call upon her 
to-morrow, and I will let you hear the result 
in the evening. Willthat‘do?” 

“Splendidly !* he'returned ; “‘and now we 
must go in to supper, #8 the mater is waiting 
for us, and’ we are already late.” 





CHAPTER II. 
OLD MAIDS HAVE HEARTS. 


‘* Auntie,” said Vic, the following morning, 
“ T have had a letter from Lancelot Silvester, 
saying he is coming down to-day. “Shall I 
order the spare room to be prepared, and then 
all would be ready if he likes to-stay ?”’ 

‘‘If-you wish it, my dear,” answered Miss 
Lawrence, kindly. ‘‘ Marion is’a» good girl, 








can’ T?”’ 
“* Ofveourse phtnot to 
oéf-epy\man ‘un has really pro- 


heat considered it just as well 


thie in her-eyes ; ‘‘and if he does 
“mae, auntie, it won't be my fault, for 
"ll give hia 6f opportunities.’ 

‘©My dear Vic, -Fhope you'll do nothing of 
the sort. I shonld'indeed ‘be shccked if you 
gave Lancelot cause to think you were run- 
ning after him.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, auntie, I won't doany- 
thing very dreadful; he shall do all the run- 
ning after me, and I'll go quietly on, and pre- 
tend I don’t see him coming; and let him 
catch me if he wishes to do so; and then I 
must seem to be very much surprised, and tell 
him he had better consult you first. Would 
that do?” queried the girl, going into peals of 
laughter at Miss Lawrence’s distressed expres- 
sion of face. 

“TI cannot understand you, Vic, and I can 
only trust you are not so flippant as you pre- 
tend to be. Loveis.nolaughing matter, child ; 
to some it brings exquisite happiness; and 
makes their lives’ on’earth a perfect Paradise ; 
to others it canses nothing bat sorrow and 
disappointment, ‘and’ that trowble, when once 
experienced, is never likely to be forgotten.”’ 

* Auntie; dear old auntie,” said Vic lovingly. 
‘‘surely you have never known each sorrow? 
I have always thought you were too cold to 
love any one very Qr 

* Coldness*is often ‘a cleak ‘worn to hide a 
broken heart, my child, and that is generallly 
the reason why old maids are thought so dis- 
agteeable. They have mest. Of “tiem had 
some great griéf, ‘and' have shut themselves 
out from the “world in co mence, and 
refused’ all:sympathy, until’ their friends have 
grown tired of them; and they‘soon find there 
is no one léft to care’ for them ; so putting on 
the armour of reserve to‘help them bear their 
trial secretly, they go through life, unloving 
apd unloved.” 

‘« Auntie, do tell me, have you had some deep 
heart sorrow, ‘and ‘have’ not told me‘all these 
years! Oh! why did you not let me comfort 
you before?’ and the girl -knelt beside her 
aged protectress, dnd ' laid her heud affection- 
ately upon her ‘breast. 

“You have’ been too young, Vic, to under- 
stand such things; and I should not have told 
you now, had I not ‘wished you to look at 
your future in a:serious light.” 

“ You dear old Jady, I am’serions enough, 
bat Imust have my little jokeseverwith you 
and cousin Lance,” replied Vio; smiting ; ‘‘ and 





you would not like me to be-always quiet, 


and I will always welcome her brother for her | would ‘you, auntie? ” 
| “Perhaps not, my child ; 'but'I-should be 


sake,” 
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grieved to see you flirt even with Lancelot 
Silvester, and still more sorry-to see. him flirt 
with you. There are more lives wrecked through 
useless flirtation than you can:realize. Men 
like to amuse themselves with girls they admire, 
without one thought of what soffering they 
may cause them in the fatare; so don’t look 
apon love as sport, Vic, butas the most serious 
thing in your life.” 

“I will, dear auntie,” replied the girl 
quietly ; ‘and now will you tell me-your his- 
tory? Ishould solike to hearit.” 

“Well, Vic, as you really wish:it, I suppose 
I must give you my confidence, but do not speak 
of it afterwards, even to me, for,.old:as I am, 
the subject is still painfal.to me.” 

‘* You can rely upon my silence,” “answered 
the girl gently, and then clasping Miss 
Lawrence’s hand she said no more. 

‘« Forty-five years agol was just your age, 
Vic, and the world seemed bright»to°me in- 
deed, I was the youngest of my family, and 
was made a great pet.of; my will seemed to be 
law amongst ‘them all, and I did not: know 
what care meant. Three of my sisters married, 
and then there was only Bertha, ‘your dear 
mother, left to keep me company,aud wewere 
inseparable. She was just one year my elder, 
and it was settled we should come.out together, 
and I shall never forget my first ball. It was 
there I met the love of my life, and.for a 
short time at least I-was intensely. happy.” 

‘What was his name, auntie?” asked Vic 
with interest. 

‘*Roderick Napier; and I think he was the 
handsomest man [ ever saw. He was tall, and 
well built, decidedly dark, and he had power- 
ful mesmeric eyes,'which seemed to compel 
you to love ‘him, and draw .you under his 
influence, even against your will. Well, that 
evening he gained an introduction to your 
grand-parents, who took .a fancy to him at 
once,: and invited him to their house, after 
having ‘ascertained from.a friend of his, that 
he was’a man of: good family. and position. 
At that time we were very well off, and 
Roderick lost no eo eres of making him- 
selfagreeableto me; infact, he was my shadow; 
there was never a day that he was not with 
me, and although he bad not really asked. ms 
to be his wife, there is no doubt he would have 
done eo, if my father had not suddenly lost his 
money ; but when misfortune came, he deserted 
me, and I never heard of him-again, until I 
saw his marriage in the papers.” 

*‘ Oh} auntie, how you must have suffered,” 
said Vic. ‘Butsurely he did not leave you 
because he knew' you would be poor. Did you 
have no quarrel, rio misunderstanding? "” 

‘‘Nota word, my dear, mo one could have 
been more loving than he was the last time we 
met, and I'was-so -wildly happy, but my sun- 
shine was too bright to last, and when I knew 
the truth, I:thought my heart would have 
broken; but I found tomy regret that sorrow 
does not kill, and I had to live, whether I 
wished it-or no. Perhaps.it. was well that I 
had very little leisure to think about myseif 
and my troubles, for I had» at. once to set to 
work and find employment; and I decided at 
length to enter a hospital as nurse; and-I got 
on very well for ‘some time, and took great 
interest in the poor sufferers around ire. But 
after three years my health failed me, and the 
doctors said I had not strength for such con- 
tinual pressure,'and a lighter situation was 
found for: me, which I gladly accepted. I 
went to take eare of a dear old gentleman 
who was paralysed, and lived with him for 
twenty:five ‘years, when he died; and so 
gratefal was he for all my attention to him, 
that. he left me the whole of his fortune, and 
this estate, and once more I was a rich woman. 
But my troubles were not to end there, for 
just at that time your dear mother, who had 
been married for about ten years, died from 
scarlet fever, and your father and your brother 
soon followed her, and you were left a tiny 
baby with no one to look after you ; sol brought 
you home with me, little Vic, and you have 
been my child ever since.” 


“Ob! auntie, how good you have been to | 





me!” cried Vic. ‘‘I will never think you 
are cold again, and I feel I conld not live with- 
out you!” 

“ You will have to, some day, little Vic; 
and when I am gone you will be a rich 
woman, for I have left you all my fortune, 
which I hope you will make good use of. Will 
you try, dear?’’ 

* Indeed I will, auntie; but why should you 
make me your ‘heiress? Surely it would be 
better to divide yourmoney into three portions, 
and give Lance, and Marion, and me each a 
Lo it hardly seems fair that I should have it 


‘*Why, Vic;-do you want to refuse such a 
gift as the Bracondale Estate? No, child, you 
are my favourite niece, and I wish you to in- 
herit my property. If you want Lance to 
share it, you had‘ better marry him. I have 
already told yon I should be greatly pleased 
at the match ; but if it: cannot be, the young 
man must work, and make a home’ for him- 
self, and as for Marion, if she does not soon 
settle, I will leave her*two thousand pounds, 
which with the fifty pounds a-year she in- 
herited from her mother will» keep her from 
want, if notin luxury.” 

‘‘ Auntie, ‘why should you care for me s0 
much more than for the other two? We three 
are equally related to you.”’ 

“Quite so, little Vic; but I have brought 
you up as my own child, and until six years 
ago I never suw the others, for their mother 
—my sister Gertrude—was my senior by 
many years, and when she married she went 
immediately out to New Zealand with her 
husband, and lived there all the rest of her 
life. And when she became a widow she 
wrote and asked me to look after her children, 
if anything should happen to her, also. Bat 
she lived for some time after that, and when 
she died she left Lancelot two hundred a-year, 
and Marion fifty, so they both have a little, 
although not much. Marion, as you know, 
has lived’ with me: ever since, and will con- 
tinue to do so as long I am spared, unless 
she marries. Aftd Lancelot has his own 
rooms near the War-office, where he 
was fortunate enough to obtain a clerkship. 
I give him a hundred a-year ‘for pocket- 
money, and if you wish it very much, I will 
leave him two thousand pounds as well as 
Marion. Will that please you, Vic?” 

“T would rather you made it five thousand, 
auntie,” said Vio, smiling. 

‘* Nonsense ! my. dear,” said Miss Lawrence, 
half amused and half vexed. “If I give away 
all my fortune how is Bracondale to be kept 
up? And now I have not time totalk to you 
any more to-day, for I want to drive over to 
Market Handbury to do some-shopping.” 

‘*Shall I come with you, auntie? I don’t 
like your going alone.” 

“ Notto-day,dearchild; youmust remain at 
home with Marion to: welcome Lancelot. And 
now run away, for I havea letter to write, and 
it is just lunch time.” 

‘Very well, auntie,” replied Vic, “I will 
not torment you any longer,” and after giving 
Miss Lawrences a loving embrace, she went up 
to her own room to take off: her morning- 
dress. 





CHAPTER III. 
VIO PRETENDS TO BE POOR. 


Miss Lawrence’s carriage was scarcely out of 
sight when the batler announced Miss Murray 
was in the drawing-room. 

“What a bother!” cried Vic, as soon as 
this solemn fanctionary had withdrawn. ‘I 
hope she won’t remain long, or we shall not 
be able to drive down in the dogcart to meet 
Lance at the station.” 

«Well, put on your hat, and say you are 
going out,” replied Marion; ‘‘she could not 
stop then, particularly ifyou tell her you have 
to méet a train.” 

‘*No, I suppose not; but I hardly like to 
do so, beesuse she is Phil's sister, you see.” 

‘1 Oh, that’s it, is it, Vice? -Well then, ran 








in to her at once, and I will go and meet Lance 
by myself.” 

“You had better wait for me, Marion, as 
auntie does not much approve of either of us 
driving alone. 1 really is very unfortunate ; 
but it can't be helped, and if she does not go 
in ten minutes, we will send Alfred off with 
the luggage cart, and then Lance can either 
drive or walk, as he pleases.” 

“Yes, that will do excellently; and now, 
dear, we must really go to Miss Murray, or 
she will say we kept her waiting while we were 
‘ titivating.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Well,for once she would be mistaken; though 
I really wish I had on a simpler costume, but 
I put this on in order to ‘mash’ Lance.” 

‘Vic, Iam ashamed of you,” said Marion 
Silvester, laughing ; “but it is the first time 
I have eyer heard you regret being handsomely 
dressed, and I fail to understand your reason 
for it now, as Philip Murray’s sister is waiting 
to'see you.”’ 

‘That is just it, old girl. Do you know I 
want them all to think that Iam poor, and in 
fature I shall always wear something simple 
when I go to meet Phil. I have a fancy to be 
won for myself; it would be dreadfal to me to 
be sought for my money.” 

“T think you are right, Vic; that would at 
least prove the young man. So he is tryingto 
win -you, you ely fox. You have let the 
eat out of the bag at last,” said Marion, 
laughing. 

‘You are too sharp altogether,” said Vic, 
with pretended vexation; he has won me al- 
ready—for a friend, nothing more.” 

** Of course, dear,’ replied Marion, langhing 
again; ‘and now are you coming, or shall I 
go and say you have a headache? [ am really 
getting quite clever at telling ‘bangs’ for 
you, and no wonder, for you keep me well up 
to the mark.” 

* You are a wretch,” said Vic, slipping her 
arm through her cousin’s ; ‘‘ but I should not 
like to be without you ‘for all that; and now 
let us go to. Edith, or she will be* tired of 
waiting.” 

“‘T should fancy she-was that long ago,’’ re- 
turned Marion ; ** but'I’really think you had 
better despatch ‘Alfred, for she certainly won't 
leave at present.’’ 

‘A wise suggestion; dear,”’ said Vic, ringing 
the bell at the same time; and after having 
given her orders, ‘the two gitls crossed the 
hall, and entered the drawing-room. 

‘*T’am so sorry to have kept you waiting,” 
said Vic, graciously, a3 she shook Edith’s hand 
warmly ; ‘* bat I was unable tocome in before, 
as I had to see about the cart being sent off 
to meet Marion’s brother. I think you have 
seen my cousin before, have you not? ”’ 

“Yes, I have the pleasure of knowin z Miss 
Silvester,” said Edith Murray ; and the two 
girls, who had a mutual antipathy to each 
other, coldly extended the tips of their fingers 
in greeting. 

Then Edith tarned once more to Vic. 

“T have come begging,” she laughed. ‘I 
take a great interest in the Owhygam miasion, 
and they-are in a terrible state jast now for 
want of funds. Oar London clergyman has 
written to know if I can assist him in getting 
up # subscription, for the poor things are all 
starving to death, and if five thousand pounds 
are not sent out immediately it will be too 
late to save them. No smaller som would be 
of'any use, for it is an immense territory, 
and thickly populated.” 

“* How very sad !’’ exid Marion. ‘‘ Tf the ac- 
counts. are true, I think something should be 
done. Anyway, I will give you a pound 
towards it,” and taking her purse from her 
pocket she handed a sovereign to Edith. ‘*T 
am sorry it is not more, Miss Murray, but it 
is all that I can afford to do.” 

‘““Indesd, I am most gratéfal,” replied 
Edith, “I never expected you ‘wou!d give me 
anything. It wasreally Miss Ba)r ington who 
I hoped would help me, and I stil! trast she 
will do so.” 

‘You have come to the wrong person,” said 
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Vic, smiling. ‘Marion is the Croesus; I am 
as poor as the proverbial church mouse.” 

“ Surely you are joking, Miss Barrington ?”’ 
replied Edith, with her eyes wideopen. “ You 
cannot mean what nerd | oe 

‘Why not?” ans Vic, quietly, for she 
was struck by the look of almost dismay upon 
her visitor’s face, and determined to carry on 
the part she was playi ng. 

‘Because I have always heard that you 
were Miss Lawrence’s heiress,’ returned 
Edith, forgetting to be cautious in her excite- 
ment. ‘Everyone says so!” 

** Do they ?’’ laughed Vic. ‘‘ Then it is a pity 
people should talk of what does not concern 
them. Ialways find, Miss Murray, that what 
the world says is incorrect. My dear aunt 
has been kind enough to bring me up, but I 
must soon look out for a fresh home now ; and 
I am thinking of advertising for a situation.” 

‘* Dear me/" said Edith, :‘‘I am surprised ; 
what stupid mistakes are made. Then I sup- 
pose they really meant you instead of Miss 
Barrington,” she continued, turning to 
Marion. 

“I always keep my affairs to myself, Miss 
Murray,” answerd Marion Silvester. “I 
never take any interest in other people's busi- 
ness, and I object to their interfering with 
mine.’ 


“I beg your pardon, I’m sure,” said Edith, 
growing very red. ‘‘I did notintend to offend 
you, but knowing Miss Barrington so well, I 
naturally took a pleasure in talking of her 
welfare.” 

“Marion is only in fun,” said Vic, begin- 
ning to feel very uncomfortable at the turn 
the conversation was taking; but before she 
had time to say another word, the door was 
suddenly thrown open, and an eminently 
handsome young man had entered the room. 

Edith was sitting behind a small screen, 
and he could not see her, so he did not hesi- 
tate to make a rush at the two girls, who had 
both stepped forward to meet him, and throw- 
ing his arms around them he gave them a 
giant’s hug. 

‘“* Well, I am glad to see you!’ he exclaimed, 
gaily ; then he gave Marion a hearty embrace, 
and released her. ‘Now Vic, it is your 
turn,” he continued, laughing at his cousin's 
strenuous efforts to get away. 

“Do be quiet, Lance!” she said, in an 
undertone, giving him a furious pinch. 

But Lancelot's back was still turned towards 
Edith, and although she had come from behind 
the screen to look at what was going on, he 
did not see her, and thought that Vic was only 
trying to cheat him out a his usual kiss. 

‘** None of your jokes, old girl !” he said. “I 
mean to have one,” and taking her pretty little 
head in both his hands he very nearly 
smothered her with kisses. 

** Lance,” said Marion, in a voice shaking 
with laughter—for it was most ridiculous to 
watch poor Vic's struggles for freedom—and 
at any other time she would thoroughly have 
enjoyed the scene, but with Edith Murray 
gazing at them with her cold, grey eyes, she 
was anxious to put an end to it as quickly as 
possible. 

‘* Lance !” she repeated, louder, “ let me in- 
troduce you to Miss Murray; I don’t think 
you can be aware that she is in the room!” 

In a second, Vic was dropped like a hot po- 
tato, and he turned round with a slight flush 
overspreading his manly face; but youn 
thovgh he was, he had a great deal of self- 
possession, and as soon as the introduction 
was over, he commenced talking away with 
perfect composure. 

‘Marion is right,” he began. “I did not 
see you, Miss Murray, or I should not have 
entered the room quite so like an overgrown 
schoolboy.” 

“I hope you will not mind me,” replied 
Edith, quietly ; ‘it was most amusing to see 
your battle with Miss Barrington, but I fear 
she did not enjoy it as much as I did.” 

“TI did not enjoy it at all,” laughed Vic. 
“ Cousins are horrid things to have, Miss 





1 ‘I hope for your sake you do not own 
any ” 


“TI believe I have a few,”’ she answered, 
carelessly, ‘‘ but I have not the honour of their 


acquaintance.” 

“What a blessing for you,” retorted Vic, 
smiling, ‘‘at least if they are anything like 
Lance.” , 

“T don’t think you seem to object much: to 
Mr. Silvester,” she replied, with a malicious 
ring in her voice which made Vic colour. 

“You are right, Miss Murray,” said Lance- 
lot Silvester, noticing the confusion of his 
little favourite. ‘‘ Vic and I are like brother 
and sister, and I hope we shall always con- 
tinue to be so.” 

“ Are you,” she replied, coldly. ‘ Well, all I 
can say, is, Iam glad my brothers do not treat 
me in the same way. /nd now, good-bye, 
Miss Barrington, I am sorry you are unable 
to help me with the mission, but if you can’t, 
it is, of course, no fault of yours.” 

“No, it is impossible,” said Vic, shaking 
her hand, and then she rang the bell. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Silvester, thank you for 
your generous contribution.” 

‘You are quite welcome,” said Marion, 
smiling at the satire of her remark, 

Lancelot moved towards the door, and, 
opening it, bowed coldly to her as she passed 
out of the ‘room, and seeing the butler was 
there to attend to her, he quickly returned to 
his sister and cousin. 

‘What an awful girl!” he said. ‘‘ Where 
ever does she live ?”’ ° ‘ 

** Do be careful, old boy,’’ replied Vic; ‘‘ she 
really has not gone yet, and may hear your 
remarks through the open window.” 

“Well, really, I shouldn’t much mind if 
she did, for I never took such a dislike to any- 
one in = life as I did to her at first sight. I 
could believe anything of her; I hope she is 
not a friend of yours, Vic, or Marion's 
either.” 

“I think Marion mistrusts her as much as 
you do,” replied Vic, gently. ‘ As for myself, I 
do not know enough about her to form an 
opinion, but as she is our next-door neighbour. 
I always try to be civil to her.’’ 

“You don’t mean to say they have taken 
Briar-bank,” said Lancelot in dismay. ‘‘ She 
is indeed unpleasantly close. I could imagine 
her standing on the other side of the hedge, to 
listen to what we were talking about.” 

‘“* Well then dear, don’t tell me any of your 
secrets in that part of the garden, and then it 
won't matter if she does,” langhed Vic. ‘‘ And 
now come and have some lunch, for I am 
sure you must be very hun ; I never saw 
so fierce before!” and giving him her 

d she pulled him out of the depths of an 
easy chair into which he had thrown himself, 
after his last remarks. 

“Thanks, old lady, I’ilcome if you will 
promise to sit with me while Iam feeding, will 
you, dear?” he asked, smiling down at her. 

‘Of course I will, you rascal, and Marion 
will come too.”’ 

‘‘Tam not so sure of that,” said Marion, 
smiling, feiting up from her seat at the same 
time, and slipping her arm round her cousin’s 
waist. ‘Perhaps I’m not wanted,’ she con- 
tinued, looking mischievously at her brother, 
‘*for Lance did not invite me.’’ 

“But you know I always want you, dear,” 
said Lancelot Silvester kindly, and the three 
went off and sat in the dining-room, chatting 
merrily until they heard the wheels of the 
brougham draw up at the front door. 

‘“ Why, here’s auntie!” cried Vic, looking 
out at the window, and they ran ont to meet 
her, and give her a hearty welcome home, 


CHAPTER IV. 
A GOOD EXCUSE. 


Paiure Murray returned home that after- 
noon, with a discontented look upon his face. 
He had had a troubled day, and it had not 
improved his frame of mind, 





In the morning he had been to call on Nora 
Mackenzie, the girl he really cared for, and 
who had been engaged to him for the past two 
years—ever since the death of her mother; bni 
although he loved her better than anyone else 
in the world, he had = made up his mind 
to give her up for Vic should she have a 
sufficient fortune to satisfy him, but until he 
should ascertain the extent of her wealth and 
expectations, he wished to keep Nora in his 
—— so feeling she might be ennoyed «+ 

aving seen him in the shrubbery walk, 
talking to another girl, he went up by sn 
early train, and arrived at Nora's house just 
as she and her father had finished breakfast, 
and he had been shown into their little 
drawing-room, which, if not handsomely 
furnished, was very elegant and fretty. 

And there Nora joined him, but how 
changed from the devoted girl he had parted 
with one week before ! 

She ‘bowed to" him slightly, when he came 
forward to meet her, and apparently never 
saw the hand he held out tober. She did not 
ask him to sit down, but looking at him coldly, 
inquired if he had come to fetch she things he 
had left in her keeping. 

There were not many, but they were the 
only valuables he possessed in the world, and 
when he quitted London for the summer 
months, he had begged her to take care of them 
for him until he returned, for fear he should 
lose them in a strange house with servants he 
knew nothing about. : 

“You know I have not,” he replied, turning 
pale. * Nora! what is the matter with you 
to-day? You are not yourself,” and he came 
closer to her, as if to take her in his arms; 
but she drew herself up with the dignily of a 
stately queen, and looked at him steadily in 
the face. A 

“Mr, Murray,” she said, “I decline to have 
any conversation with you. I am only glad I 
have found you out before it is too late; re- 
member our engagement is at an end; for 
after what I witnessed the other evening I 
will have nothing more to do with you. Here 
are your things ; I was going to return them to 

ou to-day by registered packet, but it will be 
better for you to take them yourself. You will 
find all the presénts you have given me in & 
small box inside,” and she handed the parce! 
to him. 

Philip Murray stood looking blankly at her. 
She had ever been so gentle and ding to 
his wishes, and in one day she changed ; 
and he knew, now that he had lost her, that 
he had never loved or admired her so much 
before. : 

‘“‘ Nora, for Heaven’s sake, listen to me!” 
he exclaimed, ‘I love you truly, my darling ' 
and I can easily explain away the cause of 
your displeasure.” x % 

“ Thanks!” she said, interrupting him ; ‘I 
require no explanation, and I will receive 
none,” and she ian bell before he could 
speak again and left the room; and as the 
maid was y in the rassage with the 
opened door in her hand, there was nothing 
left for him to do, but to take up his hat and 
his parcel and leave the house | 


* 

When Philip Murray took his seat in his 
office at the usual hour he could do no work. 
Never before had he felt so completely upset ; 
and the head of his department, noticing how 
ill and worn he looked, advised him to go 
quietly home, and take a week’s rest, and very 
gladly he accepted his friend's offer. 

When out in the air again he felt somewhat 
better, and turning his steps towards the City, 
he soon found himself outside Langley’s, the 
well-known money-lender ; and he went in, to 
entreat him to wait for another year, but Mr. 
Langley would not listen to him atall. How- 
ever, after much talking, it was settled that 
he should pay one-half of the amount owing, 
namely, five hundred pounds, in six months 
time, and the other at the end of the 
year; and the matter having thus ended, 
Philip left the office with a lighter mind, say- 
ing to himself, ‘If Vio is worth anything 
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she will pay him off before that,” and he 
wended his way to hia other creditors. 

Hamilton was a first-class tailor at the 
West-end, and to him he owed two hundred 
pounds ; and the owner of the shop being a 
kind-hearted man, and seeing how troubled 
Philip looked, promised to waitanother twelve- 
month on receiving a written assurance that 
the money should be paid at the expiration of 
that time. And, lastly, he went to Crawford’s, 
his bootmaker, to whom he owed fifty pounds, 
and got a year’s reprieve from him also; but 
for all that he was utterly miserable, and he 
returned home early in the afternoon, feeling 
he had only one card to play, and that was 
Vic; and if she proved worthless he deter- 
mined to quit the country. 

So when Edith re-entered Briar-bank, after 
her visit to Bracondale, she found her brother 
walking about in tho garden, looking the pic- 
ture of discontent, 

“Why, Phil!” she exclaimed, ‘you are 
back early; I did not expect you till seven, 
and it is only half-past three.” 

“Yes! I have a week's holiday ; my chief, 
thinking I looked ill, told me I had better 
have a rest.”’ 

‘How very kind of him!” said Edith, 
warmly; ‘‘and now if you are tired come 
in,” and they went into the house together, 
and going into the morning-room, they sat 
down to have a talk. 

** Have you been to see Vic?” asked Philip, 
looking anxiously at his sister. 

“Yes, Phil, I havo,” replied the girl 
quietly. 

“‘And what did you discover?’ queried 
the young man, in an impatient voice. 

“ Nothing good,” said Edith, nervously, for 
she was decidedly afraid of her brother when 
anything annoyed him, “It hasall beena 


mistake, Phil; Vic's own words were 
‘that she was as poor a3 a church 
mouse,’ ’’ 


‘What made her say so?” he demanded, 
roughly. “Surely you were not stupid 
enough to go and ask her?’ 

‘* Of course not,” she replied, *‘ but I took a 
subscription list round, and asked Vic to help 
me, and she said she conld not do it; then 
she told me her aunt had brought her up, and 
she was now going to look for a situation.” 

“Are you sure?” said Philip Murray, in a 
tone of dismay ; ‘‘ perhaps she was only laugh- 
ing at you.” 

“No; I am certain she meant it,” replied 
Edith, “for I asked if she was joking, and 
she assured me she was not.” 

Now Vic had never said she was not in fun, 
any more than she had said she was going to 
look for @ situation, although in mischief she 
had led Edith to understand her so ; and thus 
it is, when things are repeated, a very few 
wordsaltered will make such a vast difference 
in the meaning of a sentence. So by the 
time Philip Murray heard of the conversation, 
it had come to Vic’s having said “she was 
not joking, and that she was going to look for 
emplcyment !” 

“T am sorry for it,” said Philip. ‘‘ Then 
who on earth is Miss Lawrence going to leave 
her money to? Surely not to Miss Sil- 
vester !”* 

‘I should not be at all surprised,” returned 
Edith “but when I began to question her, 
she was so intensely rude I could say no 
more.” 

“I wish I could find out,” said Philip, 
more to himself than to his sister. 

“Why?” asked Edith. ‘* Would you turn 
your attentions from one cousin to the other? 
You're a clever fellow, Phil, but Marion Sil- 
vester would not have you, I'm sure, and I 
should not wish you joy if she would. She 
would lead you a dreadful life with that over- 
bedring manner of hers.” 

‘“‘Mind your own busine33, Edith,” replied 
her brother, coldly. ‘I have no intention of 
asking Miss Silvester ; it would not be fair on 
Vic to do so.” 

Edith regarded him silently for a few 
seconde, then went off into fits of laughter. 


“Yes! You would think a great deal of 
Vic, if you once imagined you had a chance 
with Marion Silvester, or anyone else who had 
money. No, Phil, you can’t deceive me; you 
are not one of the high-minded sort.’’ 

‘‘ Thank you for your opinion, Edith. Have 
you anything more to say, complimentary or 
otherwise?" 

“Yes. If you behave yourself I will tell 
you how you can get out of your friendship, as 
you call it, with Vic, with credit, or at least 
without dishonour.” 

“How?” asked Philip Murray with 
interest, for he always liked to drop a thingin 
a high-handed kind of way, and pretend he 
was the injured party instead of the offend- 
ing one. 

“Well!” continued Edith, ‘‘ Marion Sil- 
vester’s brother came down while I was there, 
and he is evidently very fond of Vic, for he 
did not see me, and he threw his arms around 
her, and kissed her most affectionately.” 

‘‘ And what did Vic do?” asked Philip, with 
& smile, 

‘Oh! of course she made a fuss, but that 
was only because she knew J was in the room, 
and ehould tell you. She must have allowed 
him to be on most intimate terms with her 
before, cr he never would have attempted 
such a liberty; so take my advice and watch 
her. She is sure to be running about with 
this young man, and then you can affect 
righteous indignation, and discover that any 
girl who would speak to another man besides 
yourself is not the sort of wife you would 
choose to have,” and again she laughed 
heartily. 

“Capital! Edith, you are sharper than I 
took you to be. Vic will not be looking for 
me during the daytime, and I shall be sure 
to meet her about somewhere, taking a walk 
with young Silvester, and then will be my 
chance. And now I'll go and smoke a cigar,” 
and without another word he left the room. 

The following morning Vic and her cousin 
Lance went off for a stroll alone, for Marion 
had a headache, and did not care to accompany 
them. 

“Now, old boy,” said Vic, as soon as they 
were away from the sight and earshot of the 
village, and had entered a country lane, ‘‘ how 
is Kitty ? I have been longing to ask after her, 
buat have never had an opportunity.” 

‘‘ She is very well, thank you, dear; but she 
is still in France, and I don’t believe her 
parents will let her come back for the next 
two years.” 

** Never mind, Lance, it will soon be over, 
and then I suppose you will marry and settle 
down.” 

‘*‘ wish we could, Vic; but I fear there is no 
likelihood of any such happiness.” 

‘‘Why, dear?’ asked Vic, in surprise; 
‘‘ does she not care enough for you to marry 
you when she becomes of age, even without her 
parents’ consent?" - 

“ Quite enough, little Vic; but I will not let 
her quarrel with her relations for my sake ; 
and so I shall work, and try to improve my 
position, and in time I hope they will give 
way. And the sooner they do the better, for 
Kitty and I intend to keep our engagement on, 
and the more opposition we meet with, the 
more determined we become. Old Hartland 
can’t find any objection to me, except that I 
have not a thousand a-year, and he won’t allow 
his daughter to begin life on less.” 

‘*I never heard such nonsense,” said Vic, 
impatiently. ‘As long as you have sufficient 
to pay your way, I think itis far better for you 
than riches, which usually make people in- 
dolent and selfish, and to my mind a pretty 
bright bijou cottage is much more homelike 
than a grand mansion.” 

“So it is, little Vic, and Iam sure Kitty 
could keep up a comfortable little home on my 

resent income, which amounts to just four 
undred and fifty pounds; but of course toa 
man like Mr. Hartland that seems abject 
poverty, and the sum he has named, barely 





enough to exist upon; still he would consent 





to our union, I believe, if I could obtain that 
for certain.” 

‘* How vory kind of him!” said Vic, laugh- 
ing; ‘then why does he not give you that 
= himself—he would not even miss 
it ” 

‘**T would rather he did not, old girl. I should 
wish to support my own wife, and to know that 
she depends on me for everything.” 

‘*T can understand your feelings, dear,” said 
Vic, smiling up at him. “I often regret I 
have a fortune in expectation, for I should 
rather feel I had to look to my husband for 
all things.” 

** Would you, Vic? Well, lalways thought 

you were such an independent little soul, and 
P that you would rather have sixpence of your 
own, than a pound of anyone else’s.” 

‘So I do in a general way; but I think 
when you love anyone very dearly those sort 
of ideas soon disappear.” 

‘Vic, I never knew you so serious before. 
Tell me, dear girl, has = at last shot 
an arrow even into your invulnerable heart ?”’ 

‘Don't ask questions, Lance,” she laughed, 
‘‘or I might be tempted to tell you a big 
story.” 

**T can quite believe it,” he replied, laugh- 
ing too, and putting his arm through hers ; 
‘‘but confidence deserves confidence, you 
know, You are the only one in the world I 
have told about my Kitty except her own 
parents. I have never even named her to 
Marion, and as I trust you so much, surely you 
can trust me?” 

“TI can,” she replied, looking up at her 
cousin with a bright smile. ‘I do love some 
one very much, but at present it is a secret, 
so I cannot even tell you his name.” 

** And I will not ask you to do £0, dear,”’ re- 
plied Lance, gently, and I earnestly wish you 
every blessing and happiness, and trust your 
lover may prove worthy of the prize be has 
drawn,” and he stooped and kissed her 
brow. f 

They were in a shady lane, entirely shut in 
by trees on either side, and imagined them. 
selves to be alone; and so intent had they been 
on their conversation that they had not seen 
a figure turn the corner of the road just in 
front of them, and in another second Vic was 
facing the man she well-nigh worshipped ; and 
he, coldly looking at her, took off his hat, 
and passed on, without one word of greeting. 

Philip Murray had been watching his oppor- 
tunity all the morning, and noticing that Vic 
and her cousin took the quiet country lane for 
their ramble, determined to walk round in 
the other direction and meet them; but he 
never hoped for such a perfect success to his 
plan, and he smiled bitterly when he had 

assed her by. He told himself that Vic was 
indeed in the wrong now, and he felt glad she 
was so completely in his power. i 

Had he thought for a moment that Vic had 
money, he would have acted the injured lover 
to perfection, and after having made her very 
miserable he would have generously forgiven 


er. 

But Edith had assured him that Vic was 
poor, and he was seeking an opportunity to 
get out of his engagement to her without dis- 
credit to himself, and certainly his chance 
had come. 

But so inconsistent is human nature, that 
although Philip Murray had now no intention 
of marrying Vic, he felt really angry with 
her for her conduct, and told himself she 
could never blame him in any way ; and if ske 
was such a disgracefal flirt she would very 
soon forget all about him, and perhaps even 
now she had thrown him over for her 
cousin. : 

And he wended his way homeward, consider- 
ing what his next move had better be, for 
money he must have, but how was he to get it? 

“Who was that disagreeable looking 
fellow?” asked Lancelot Silvester, as soon as 
Philip Murray had passed out of hearing. 

“He is Mr. Murray,’ answered Vic 
quietly. ‘ You saw his sister yesterday.” 





‘+ Yes ; and he is no better than she, I should 
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say,” replied Lance, ‘if one can judge by 
appearances,” 

**T should not trust to first impressions if I 
were you, Lance. I don’t think there is any- 
thing against either of them ; they seem nice 
people.” 

“Dothey, Vie? Well, 1am sorry to differ 
from your opinion of them, dear, but I would 
bet anything that that: young man is a 
scoundrel ; he carries it in hie face !’’ 

‘‘Lance, don’t say such things! 
. him very well, and like him too!” 

“Well. he did not: look as. if he liked you, 
old girl. I never saw such a diabolical ex- 
pression «f face before. One would almost 
imagine he heated you. Have you ever trodden 
on his pet corn, dear?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I may have done so,’’ replied Vic, 
trying to smile; “but I think he, was 
astonished to see you kissing me out in the 
road, Lance; and really, dear, I wish you 
would not do such things, it puts me in such 
an awkward position.” 

‘“‘I am sorry I have displeased you, little 
Vic, but I did it without thought. My heart 
was foll of prayer for your happiness at the 
time, and I never noticed anyone coming 
along not that I can see whatit had to do 
with Mr. Murray or anyone else, except that 
mysterious someone-who is making my small 
cousin so very good and prim.” . 

“I wish I were good,” said Vic, wearily. 
“ Let us walk across the fields home, Lance, I 
think it is nearer, and I feel tired.” 

* Are you unwell, dear,” said Lancelot, 
noticing for the first time all the colour had 
left Vic's face 

‘Tam all right,” she replied, rousing her- 
self. ‘ft have a nervous headache, nothing 
more. Iam sure to be better after lunch.”’ 

‘IT hope so,’’ said her cousin kindly, and 
they turned into the meadows, and were soon 
in sight of Bracondale. 


I know 


CHAPTER V. 
PARTED. 


A rew days afterwards. Miss Lawrence 
noticed that Vic looked both pale.and ill ; and 
not knowing the secret trouble that was well. 
nigh breaking her heart, she thonght she only 
wanted rousing, and determined she would 
give a ball in her own house, much as she dis- 
liked it, and try amd cheer her. And when 
Vic heard of her avnt’s arrangement she 
could not decide if'she were pleased or no, 
for she knew Miss Lawrence would invite 
Philip as well as her other acquaintances, 
and she dreaded meeting him, for although 
she had waited for him every evening in the 
garden he had never joined her; and she 
remembered with pain the glance of scorn he 
had given her when she had last seen him. 
But Miss Lawrence knew nothing of her 
sorrow, and the invitatioas were sent off, and 
at last the nigkt came and everything was 
ready. 

Marion was dressed in a pretty costume of 
pale pink satin, and Vic wore light blue; and 
both their dresses were Deautifully trimmed 
with exquisite rare old lace. 

‘* How nice you two girls look ! ’’ said Lance- 
lot Silvester, entering the ball-room, 

‘‘T am glad you think so,” returned Marion. 
‘‘It is not often that brothers are complimen- 
tary.”’ 

“ He is obliged to be so to-night,” langhed 
Vic, ‘‘ because he knows if he did not make 
himeelf agreeable we would not dance with 
him. Is not that it, Lance?” 

**Of conree itis. old lady; and how many 
will yon give me? Let me write them on 
your programme atonce;” and taking one 


from the many pilesof them, placed in various ' 
parts of the room, he wrote his initials in four | 


places. ‘ I must have the first waltz and the 
last, Vic’ he said, smiling at her with a look 
of admiration and affection, ‘and two in the 
middle of the evening.” 


“Oh, no, Lance! not so many,” she.replied, ' 


for she knew that Philip Murray would be 
watching her, and she feared he would again 
misjudge her. 

“Why not, little woman?” he queried. 
** Don’t I dance well enough ? ” 

‘‘ Of course youdo! Itis not that, Lance, 
bué you onght to pay attention to the other 
girls to-night, you know, as you are at home,” 
she answered, looking up at him, and growing 
rosy-red at the thought of her smal) decep- 
tion. 

‘Tf that is your only reason, dear,” he re- 
joined, “I shail not let -you off! ’’ and handing 
her the card he took another himself, and 
marked her name upon it too. 

‘‘ How many will you give me, Marion?” he 
“asked, turning to his sister. 

‘The first extra if you like, Lance, but I 
can’t spare you any more to-night.” 

‘I see,” he retorted, mischievously, ‘‘ you 
prefer other people’s brothers to your own.” 

‘‘Only on. particular occasions,” she an- 
swered, saucily, ‘‘and this is.one of them. 
** And now, Vic, our friends are arriving ; come 
and do your duty,” and the two girls went to 
their aunt's side, and welcomed their guests 
warmly. 

And the room soon presented a gay appear. 
ance, as the girls in their bright costumes 
came trooping in, following the stately dames 
in more sombre attire. 

‘Will you give me this dance, Miss Sil- 
vester ?'’ said a grave-looking young man, a3 
the band of the —— regiment struck up the 
first chords of ‘‘ Day Dreams.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Marion, with a happ 
smile; and in another moment she was glid- 
ing gently round the room, clasped in the 
arms of Felix Emmerton. 

“Did you receive my letter this morning ?”’ 
he asked, tenderly. 

‘TI did,” replied Marion, with drooping eyes 
and heightening colour. 

‘‘ And what is my answer to be, dear?’’ he 
queried, scarcely above a whisper. 

For a breathing space she did not reply, 
then said,— 

“You are going to stay with us till to-mor- 
row, Felix. I will talk to you quietly in the 
morning.” 

‘* Marion,” he replied, earnestly, ‘‘come in 
here! '’ and he led her into a smaller apart- 
ment, which opened out of the ball-room, in 
which were arranged card-tables and chess- 
boards for those who did not care to dance. 

“You must tell me my fate at once, sweet 
one! I could not wait a day Jonger. Why do 
you hesitate, my darling? Surely you love 
me just a little?” 

‘\A great deal, dear!” she replied, with a 
joyous look; “‘ but, Felix, I do not like to ac- 
= ag you. I shall ruin all your prospects in 
i e,”’ . 

“Not so, dear girl! I shonld have no 
pleasure in living if'I could not have you al- 
ways by my side. You are too trne to play 
with any man’s affections, Marion! So if, 
you can say you love me why not promise to , 
be my wife?” 

“Because, dear, your fathor: would never | 
give his consent to our union ; he told me as 
much the last time I saw him: He said he} 
trusted you would well; and that it) 
was necessary your wife should bring you a 

| large fortune to help you clear off the heavy! 
| mortgages on yonr future estate. Of course, | 
| he did not cay all that in those very words, 
| but he took me fora walk round the: garden, | 
and in a. general sort of ‘way it all came ont. | 
' Doubtless he guessed that we-cared for each | 
| other!” 

“Very likely, sweet one!" replied Felix. 
| Emmerson, ‘ but neither my father nor any- | 
| one else shall ever keep me from the girl I 
| love. Marion, my darling ! give me the right 
to claim you for my own before all the world, 
and Iwill protect you from all care and an- 
noyance. My father would most gladly receive 
you when ke knew we were married.” 

‘“‘No dear, do not. tempt me,” replied’ 
, Marion, gently. ‘‘I love you too well to allow 
you to make such a sacrifice. Sir Raphael 








‘woman, And little Vis, 


wonld never welcome measa daighter, and 
he would most probably quarrel with yon on 
my account, or if he even gave bis sanction 
it would be with reluctance; and Felix, I 
could not bear being tolerated by your rele. 
tions.” 

‘My proud pet!” he answered, Janghing ; 
“‘T admire you all the more for your spirit; 
but tell me, darling, should my father raise no 
objections to our engagement will you really 
accept me then?” 

‘*Most gladly,” she replied, with a bright 
smile; “but, Felix, don’t dwell upon the 
possibility of such happiness. I fear it is too 
good to be true.” 

‘*Not at all, my dearest; my parents wil} 
both love you for your own dear sake, and 
they will quickly see yon are the best and 
truest girl on earth.” 

“You have too good an opinion of me, 
dear,”’ replied Marion, taking his proffered 
hand. “ You will find that I have many faults, 
and I should besorcy if you were disappointed 
in me.” 

‘IT could not be that, darling,” he answered, 
gently placing his free hand around her slen- 
der waist. ‘‘ My precious girl,” he continued, 
earnestly; “if anything should part us now, 
I would never marry anyone.” 

“Nor I, Felix; I love you too well ever to 
forget you.” 

“Bless you for that, Marion,” he said, 
pe gpa and, stooping, he kissed her ten- 

erly. 

At that moment, Philip Murray entered 
the room in search of his sister, as he had 
forgotten to give her the fan he had been 
carrying in his pocket for her; and he stopped 
suddenly as he saw the lovers, who were 
standing in the bay window, behind a tall 
flower-stand covered with rare exotics and 
ferns, and as their backs were towards him 
they were unconscious of his presence. He 
stood for a minute to listen to their converea- 
tion, then turned round with an impatient 
gesture. 

‘*Confound it,’ he muttered, ‘‘ I am just 
too late. Marion Silvester is not the girl to 
change her mind; if she loves. that fellow 
she will be true to him, and it would only be 
a waste of time to woo her,” and passing into 
the ball-room he glanced hastily around in 
search of Vic, and his lip curled visibly as he 
beheld her dancing with her cousin, ‘‘ Why 
need I spare her?” he thought; ‘a girl who 
would have.two strings to her bow is not 
worth consideration, but I will make her 
suffer if I can; for what right has she to 
behave in the way she is doing, believing her- 
‘self to be engaged to me,’’ and he remained 
watching till the waltz was over, a great 
bitterness filling his heart. 

He was angry with her for being the cause 
of the quarrel between Nora and himeelf, ho 
was angry with her becanse. ke now imagined 
she was not an heiress; and, lastly, although 
he no longer wanted her, he. felt exceedingly 
indignant at her appreciation of Lancelot, 


| Silvester. It wounded his pride to see her 


smile upon another, notwithstanding that he 
was glad of ‘the excuse to get rid of her. 

The waltz was at an end, and Vic was 
walking beside her cousin with a bright look. 
She had thoroughly enjoyed her dance ; it 
seemed toarouse her from her gloominess, and 
make her forget her troublées—at all events, for 


| the time being. 


The exercise had brought b-ck the roses to 
her cheeks, and never had she looked prettier, 
but hers was not the sort of beanty Philip 
Murray admired—it failed to charm him. 

Nora was his ideal, and she was tall and 
dark, with Grecian features, which she had 
inherited from her mother, who was a Greek 
with her fairy: 
like figure and saucy face. was quite her 


‘ antipodes; for while Nora wore her hair in 


magnificent plaits, arranged classically around 
her gracefal head, Vic gloried in masses of 
short, golden curls, which fell in nataral 
waves and ripples, and her langhter-loving 
bine eyes were thickly veiled with long, black 
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Jashes, surmounted by pencilled eyebrows of 
darkest brown. 

She was altogether a bewitching little crea- 
ture, and at that time she was looking her 
very best. 

“That wasasplendid dance, Vic,” said Lance- 
lot Silvester, looking down at/her with a bright 
smile, ‘* You jast snit my step, and I shall 
make you give me all the extras, with the 
exception of the one which Marion has 
promised me.”’ 

“No, really, Lance, I can’é Jet you have so 
many,’’ 8he replied, laughing. ‘‘ Auntie wishes 
ua to be very attentive to our guests to-night— 
she told me so.” 

“Vie, that isonly an excuse. I believe, 
dear, you want to save all your dances for 
that wonderful being yon told me about, or, 
rather, wouldn't tell me abont. Is it not that, 
you scamp? for Iexpect you have got auntie 
to invite him, whoever he is, Oh!” he con- 
tinued. laughing, “‘ your blushes have be- 
trayed you, dear, and I-shall keep my eyes 
wide open, and try to discover which of the 
eligible bachelors you have chosen.” 

“Do be quiet, Lance,” she said, somewhat 
impatiently, for she had jast noticed Philip 
Murray gazing at her in cold disdain, and 
knew that he still misjudged her. She left 
her cousin’s side, and held out her hand to 
him, which he accepted with icy politeness. 

‘*‘ What acad!” thought Lancelot Silvester, 
turning away to avoid being introduced to 
him, and Vic and her lover were once more 
face to face. 

“ITamso glad you have-come,” said Vic, 
glancing shyly up at him, 

‘Thank you, Miss Barrington,” he replied, 
ina mocking tone, “not that it appears my 
presence can affect your happiness in any 
way. You certainly appeared to enjoy ‘ Day- 
Dreams’ without my-essietance.” 

‘*ITam very fend of dancing.” replied Vic, 
with all the brightness fading from her face, 
“but I would gladly give it up if it would 
please you,” she continued, in an undertone. 

‘** Really, Miss Barrington, I require no 
such sacrifice at your hands,” he replied, with 
a visible sneer. ‘You shonld have been off 
with the old love before you were on with the 
new;” then, seeing by her sudden pallor that 
his shot had told, he turned and left her with- 
out snother word. 

Vic stood for some seconds almost paralyzed 
with grief, but she knew that she must arouse 
herself, and attend to her aunt's friends, and 
she did so witha great effort, and there was 
not a dance in which she did not join. 

She never had appeared more sparkling, 

and she was sought by all present, except one, 
both on account of her graceful movements 
and light step, and for her saucy remarks and 
ready repartee, which amused and enchained 
her partners by turns. 
_ But little Vic was miserable, notwithstand- 
ing her apparent gayness, for Philip Murray 
never so much-as looked at her, and ehe felt 
as-though her heart would break. 

Fe I must epeak to him,’’ she:told herself con- 
tinually, but. the opportunity never seemed to 
come; and ‘there was only one more waltz upon 
the programme, for which she was engaged to 
Lancelot: Silvester; and feeling thoroughly 
weary she was leaning against the conserva- 
tory door for support; when-she heard a sound 
from within, and turned to see who was there. 

It was Philip Marray, and with a wildly 
beating heart she went to his side. 

“Phill” she said gently. ‘““I am more 
than sorry if I have vexed you, and I have 
come to ask to forgiveme. Bot dear, 
there has been some terrible misunderstand- 
ing between us ; indeed—indeed; you have mis- 
judged me!” amd she laid her hand upon his 
arm, and looked pleadingly up in his face. 

But he shook her off roughly. 

‘It is useless for you'to try and deceive me, 
Miss Barrington,’ he replied, coldly, ‘(1 


cannot bave been mistaken in what I’ saw, 
and I ehall be obliged by your understanding 
— that after-your condnct, both in the 
ane 


© other day, and to-night, our engeage- 


ment must be at an end. Do not interrupt 
me, there can be no explanation to give. You 
are a clever actress, Miss Barrington, and you 
feign your sorrow as well as you did your 
love, but itis too late. There can never be 
anything between us now, so remember that 
you are free,” and passing out of the con- 
servatory he left her once more alone, and 
sinking into a chair she hid her face in her 
hands, and rocking herself to and fro, tried to 
restrain the tears which were falling fast. 

‘* Vic, are you here?” said a cheery voice. 
“Yes, Lance,’ she replied, quietly, ‘‘but I 
am so tired; do not ask me to dance any 
more.” 

He had entered the door, and was now stand- 
ing byher side, and he saw that something 
was wrong with her, and, stooping down, took 
her hand. 

‘* Little Vic, you are in trouble? ’’ he said, 
gently. ‘‘ Do tell me what is the matter? ”’ 
“Don’t ask me, there’s a dear boy,” she 
said, wearily; “bat be sure you don’t tell 
auntie Iam not well.” 

“I won’t if you would rather she did not 
know, dear; but Vio, do tell me what is your 
sorrow? Did‘ not your lover come, old girl, 
for I never noticed you with one fellow more 
than with another.” 

“Yes, he came, Lance,” and the tears 

an to fall again. 

“Little Vic,” he said, tenderly; ‘ I can’t 
bear to see you so upset. I fear you have 
quarrelled, dear. Tell me who he is, and let 
me bring him to you; he couldn't refuse to 
come, if he is worthy of the name of man!” 

“Hush, Lance! do not talk so,” she 
replied. ‘ I will never ask him to come back, 
as we have parted for ever !’’ 

‘* Tell me his name, dear, and let me set 
things right for you?” 

‘‘Never!” said Vic, firmly. ‘‘ If anyone 
persuaded him to return to me I could not 
bold up my head again. I will receive no 
man's affection as a favour; so if he wishes 
to leave me let him.” 

‘* That is right, little woman,” said Lance- 
lot Silvester; ‘‘I'am glad to see you have so 
much proper pride. And won’t you let me 
know who this fellow is?” 

‘‘No, Lance; it could notdo any good, and 
I would rather not tell you, so don't question 
me, there’s a dear fellow.” 

‘Very well, Vio, I’ won't bother you any 
more, and now come along into the ball-room, 
for auntie won't like it if you are not there to 
say adieu to her friends.’ 

And he helped her up, and they passed into 
the ball-room together. 

‘‘ Keep my sesret, Lance,” she whispered. 

“ Of course Iwill, little Vic,” he replied, 
quietly. ‘‘ You need never be afraid to trust 
your cousin Lance,” and he smiled down at 
her kindly, and Vic gave him a grateful look 
in return. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SORROW. 


Tr ball had been a perfect success, and all 
were satisfied and pleased. Many had for the 
first time felt the thrill of love enter their 
light young hearts, and had returned to their 
homes in a state of dreamy bewilderment, 
that they shonld ever have considered them- 
selves happy before. 

As for Marion Silvester and Felix Emmer- 
son, nothing could have surpassed their joy ; 
and when they parted for a few hours’ rest, 
Felix had promised to go his father daring the 
day, which had*already dawned, and ask his 
consent to their engagement. . 

Vic, quite worn out with her exertions, and 
thoroughly weary im mind, went to her room 
a3soon as she liad seen her aunt comfortably 
in bed; and when alone, she sank upon her 
knees, to y for the help she so much 
needed, to enable her tocarry the cross bravely 


off the dress which had suited her so well, but 

now looked tumbled and disorderly. 

“May I come in, dear?” said Marion, 

opening her door. 

** Yes, do, old girl,” replied Vic; ‘*I am so 

glad to see you, as I wanted to tell you how 

delighted I feel that you and Mr. Emmerson 

seem so happy together. Marion, you accepted 

him to-night, did you not ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, little Vic; Felix and I have promised 

to be trie to each other, but I will only marry 
him on one condition.” 

‘© And what isthat, dear ?’’ asked Vic, look- 

ing up in surprise. 

“That Sir Raphael receives me as 2 daughter 
willingly, and not as if he were going to make 
the best of a bad alliance.” 

‘Why of course he will welcome you, Marion, 
and gladly, too, for who could help being fond 
of a good girl like you ?’’ and she put her arms. 
lovingly around her cousin’s neck. 

“I don’t feel sure he will give his consent 
at all, Vic.” 

“Why, dear?” 

‘‘ Because I have no money,” she replied, a 
little bitterly. 

Vic was silent for a few seconds, then she 
looked up brightly. 

‘*Marioh, dear, I am certain it will be alk 
right, and I feel so glad you are happy, dear! 
Felix is a nice fellow, and I think he will prove 
worthy of you.” 

*T am eure he will,” answered Marion, with 
a joyous smile, ‘“ And now, Vic, tell me how 
you and Philip got on, I never saw you danc- 
ing with him at all.’’ 

** Do not question me, dear,’’ said Vic, sadly. 
“ Phil and I have parted, and now let us talk 
of other things. I don't want to throw.a 
angry over your sunshine with my trou- 

es.” 

“ Oh, Vice! Iamso sorry ; butsurely you will 
make it up again—lovers always do?”’ 

** We shall be the exceptions, dear,” replied 
Vic, trying to smile ; ‘‘and if he can treat me 
in the cruel way he has done, I think I am 
better without him.” 

‘* Poor little woman ! "said Marion, kindly. 
“ Was he cross because you were walking with 
Lance the other day ?”’ 

“Oh, no! It was not that altogether,” replied 
Vic, the colour dyeing her pale, white cheeks. 
“TI really, think he did not Jike: my dancing 
so much, but I was. obliged to be civil to 
auntie’s gucsts.’’ 

“Of course. you were,’’ said Marion; “ but, 
Vic, I don’t believe it has anything to do with 
youatall. I fancy he has been trying to win 
you for the sake of your fortune, and when 
you pretended you had none he no longer 
wanted you,” 

‘‘Oh, don’t say that, Marion |!” replied Vic, 
the tears coming into her eyes once more; 
‘let me at least have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that he loved me once. He surely could not 
have acted it all so well!” 

“I am sorry to pain you, darling!” said 
Marion Silvester, gently ; “ but I fear what I 
say is true, because elix knows all about him, 
and told me to-night that he was a dreadfub 
rascal, and most fearfully in debt, and this 
year took to betting a great deal, and when he 
lost he grew reckless, and went in for such 
heavy stakes that he had to borrow several 
hundreds of pounds to pay them off, for he 
continued losing ; and at last, as his luck did 
not turn, he was obliged to give up, and Felix 
says the only wonder is that he has not bolted 
long ago.” 

“Qh, Marion,” said Vic, getting paler than 
ever, ‘‘and I might have saved him had he 
only told me the truth ; and perhaps he does 
love me after all, but thinking Iam badly off 
he not take me away from auntie, to 
share his poverty and his troubles.” 

‘* Vio, dear,” replied Marion, gently, ‘ put 
him out of your thoughts; he is not worthy of 
you in avy way, he has never loved you, for 
Felix knows the girl he was engaged to, my 

child, and says he believes he really 








which had been given her to bear, and she 
arose with a calmer mind, and began to take 
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Vic trembled like an aspen leaf; buat she was | 


determined to hear all. 

‘* Marion,” she said, ‘‘ you tell me he he was 
engaged; then why did he not marry the 
woman he loved—why did he give her up?”’ 

“She gave him up, dear, because he} was 
antrue to her.” 

** What do you mean? ’”’ asked Vic, wearily. 

“T mean, little Vic, that Miss Mackenzie, 
for that is her name, came down to ece him 
a short time ago, and finding him walking 
with you in a very lover-like fashion, she re- 
turned to town the same evening, and would 
have nothing more to do with him.” 

‘‘Oh, Marion ! how did Felix know all this? 
Perhaps he may be mistaken.” 

“Darling, there can be no doubt about it, 
for Felix is an intimate friend of the Mac- 
kenzie family, and Nora's father told him the 
whole story only last week, and says the girl 
is quite broken-hearted. Felix ied me not 
to tell you, but I told him I would see how 
things were going with you; and finding you 
had already parted, I thought it was better 
you should know the whole truth.” 

‘‘ Much better,” replied Vic, sadly ; “and so 
he never cared for me, Marion, and only 
wanted my money. I am you have been 
wise enough to keep nothing back from me; 
but I should like to ask you one question more. 
How cculd Felix tell I was the girl Miss Mac- 
kenzie saw Mr. Murray with?” 

‘‘He guessed you were, dear, because the 
old man 'said it was in the walk between the 
two dose that she saw them together, and 
asked if I thought it could be you, and if so 
to try and warn you about him, and not to let 
you believe in him, but unfortunately he was 
too late with hisadvice.” - 

‘Yes, much too late,” said Vic, quietly ; 
‘‘and now, dear Marion, go and rest ; it is sel- 
fish of me to have kept you up so late. Where 
will your roses be?”’ 

“ Shall I stay with you, Vic?” asked her 
cousin gently, seeing how upset the poor girl 
looked. 

“No, dear, thank you,” replied Vic. ‘I 
would rather be alone, but I am none the less 
grateful for your kind thought of me,” and 
giving each other a hearty embrace the two 
girls separated to take a few hours’ repose. 

“Oh! Phil! Phil! ’? moaned Vic, as soon 
as the door had closed, ‘‘ you have broken my 
heart, and the thought that you have never 
loved me is the moat cruel part of all to bear !”” 
and undressing herself hastily she flung her- 
self 1 oo her bed, and, like a tired-out child, 
cried herself to sleep. 

+ * o - o 

When the little party assembled at break- 
fast later in the morning, Lancelot Silvester 
found a letter on the table awaiting him, 
and he opened it with a joyous face, for it 
was from his fianceé, Kitty Hartland—the 
girl he thought more perfect than any other 
in the world. 

: They had been pattern lovers, and ever 
since their first acquaintance had never had a 
single misunderstanding, and when Mr. Hart- 
land had refused his consent to their union 
antil Lancelot should be better off, they had 
quietly made up their minds to wait, and 
both were for a time content. 

They knew they would be unable to see 
much of each other, because Mr. Hartland 
had decided to send his daughter to Paris 
until she should be one-and-twenty. But he 
had not forbidden them to write, 20 they had 
corresponded regularly, each sending a letter 
once a week, And thus a year had passed, 
and Lancelot Silvester was still working hard 
in the hope of making a home worthy of his 
ideal woman, believing her to be as steadfast 
and true as himself. 

He had noticed of late a different tone in 
her missives, which had perplexed him greatly, 
and he had written her an open, manly letter, 
asking her to explain the change, and this was 
her answer, and he welcomed it gladly, little 
dreaming of the news it would contain. And 
hurriedly breaking the seal he read it through, 
turning pale the while with pain and sup- 





pressed passion. Then he perused it again, 
as if he could not realize the truth of its con- 
tents, and so engrossed was he that he never 
heard his cousin Vic enter the room ; and she, 
seeing the care marks which had gathered on 
his brow, went at once to his side. 

‘Lance, dear! what is the matter?” she 
inquired gently. ‘‘ Do tell me,’’ she continued, 
as he tried to turn away from her, ‘and let 
me help you if I can.” 

‘ Kitty is untrue to me,” he answered, with 
forced composure. ‘She has written to say 
she has accepted Lord Sedbourne, who has ten 
thousand a-year,”’ 

“‘Oh! I am so grieved for you, dear,’’ re- 
lied Vic, putting her hand confidingly into 
is. ‘Lance, I know what you must suffer, 

and I more than sympathize with you,” and 
making him sit down on the sofa she knelt 
beside him, and with great tenderness she tried 
to comfort him, and he grew calmer under her 
influence. 

** Vic,” he said, ‘‘I have lost all belief in 
human nature. I fancied Kitty perfect, and 
I find she is nothing but a heartless flirt! 
She has ruined my life; I shall in future take 
no interest in my work or anything else !”’ 

‘Yes, you will, by-and-by, Lance,” said 
Vic, gently. ‘‘ You are still young, dear, and 
you will find as years go on there are other 
things to live for. We each have our special 
duty to do, Lance, and you must rise above 
your sorrow and do it manfully. You will 
probably never forget Miss Hartland, but in 
time I hope you will cease to t her ; for, 
dear, if she could be so faithless to you, you 
are better without her.” 

‘* Vic, how can you speak in such a matter- 
of-fact manner? You can never have really 
loved, child, or you would not talk so lightly 
about getting over my affection for Kitty.” 

‘‘ Lance,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘it would be 
impossible for you to care for Miss Hartland 
more than I do for my lostfriend. I know 
you are miserable, and so am I. In fact, I 
long to die, and thus forget; but Iam young, 
and strong too, and I know I have my life's 
duty before me, and with Heaven’s help I 
mean to do it. Trouble must not make us 
selfish, dear boy. We must both rouse our- 
selves for the sake of others. Will you try, 
Lance?”’ ’ 

‘* Yes, little Vic! I will try, to please you. 
You are a perfect angel, dear, and have made 
me feel like a man once more! I will not 
think all the world bad for the fault of one.” 

‘* That is well, dear!" she replied, affection- 
rag 8 ‘* Gold has to be purified by fire, and 
the heart by sorrow. Trouble is sent to us in 
love, and if we will only receive it in the right 
way it must ennoble our natures.” 

* You are a girl, Vic,”’ said Lancelot 
Silvester, softly, ‘“‘and you have been the 
saving of me. If I had not had you to lead 
me to the right path I should have become 
utterly reckless.” 

‘** Nonsense!” said Vic, smiling; ‘‘and now 
all yourself together, dear, for there goes the 
reakfast-bell, and they will be coming down. 

No long faces, mind, or I shall be asked what 
is the matter with you. Let us try which of us 
can make ourselves the most agreeable during 
breakfast. You can’t? Of course you can; 
the worse you feel the more you must talk, 
unless you wish to be catechized, which would 
not be quite pleasant for you.” 

** No, indeed, dear, I should be sorry if any 
one discovered my secret now. It is humili- 
ating enough to feel that my love has been 
returned to me, not wanted; but it would 
make it far worse for me to bear if other 
people knew it.” 

‘No doubt it would,” replied Vic, ‘‘and to 
prevent anyone noticing things have gone 
=e with you, you must appegr your own 
cheerful self. I know it is difficult, but as you 
are to leave us to-morrow you will not have 
to keep up the farce for long, whereas I shall 
have to endure it to the end,’ and she rose 
from her knees, and left his side that he 
might not see the tears which had gathered in 
her eyes. 





——_ 


Then Miss Lawrence joined them, and soon 
afterwards Marion and Felix Emmerson 
entered the room, with their faces all aglow 
from the brisk walk they had had in the 
morning air. 

Before the end of the day Felix Emmerson 
took his leave, promising to write and teii 
Marion what success he had with his father ; 
and the next morning his letter arrived, but it 
—— little good news, for Sir Raphael had 
plainly told him at his death he would be 

iless; and although he raised no objec- 
tions to Marion Silvester personally, and con- 
sented to receive her as his son’s future wife, 
still he pointed out to him how impossible it 
would be for them to marry until Felix had 
made a home and a fortune of his own; and 
Felix, knowing of no opening for him in Eng. 
land, determined to emigrate to Canada, and 
learn farming with some friends of his who 
had settled there, hoping to return home in a 
ear’s time, and buy a small estate with the 
ittle money he possessed (which had been left 
to him by his maternal grandfather) and 
settle down, and see to the management of it 
himself. 

So it was arranged, and a month later all 
was ready for his departure, and he came to 
Bracondale to say good-bye. 

And when he was gone Marion returned to 
her quiet life, pale and pathetic looking ; yet 
she was notentirely unhappy, for she knew her 
lover was working for her, and she felt he 
would be true. 

And Vic would always put her own trouble 
aside, and try to cheer her cousin, assuring 
her that better times would come; but she 
often felt lonely and restless herself, and 
longed for someone to comfort and support 
her. 

And thus sorrow reigned where, but a few 
weeks before, all had seemed so bright and 
gay ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
A SAD CHRISTMAS. 


CHRISTMASTIDE came round, and Lancelot 
Silvester returned once more for a few days’ 
holiday. But it was to be a sad season to all 
at Bracondale, for Miss Lawrence had taken 
a severe chill while visiting some cottagers, 
and after a few days’ illness she passed away, 
being unable to survive a bad attack of con- 
gestion of the lungs. And her last words 
were full of love to the three who had nursed 
her with such unremitting attention; and 
then, with her hand clasped in Vic's, and a 

aceful smile upon her lipe, she entered into 
eternal rest. 

* a * * * 

A week later the earthly remains of Miss 
Lawrence were conveyed to the little village 
church, about half-a-mile from Bracondale, 
and the whole distance the road was bordered 
on either side by those who loved and deeply 
mourned her, 

The churchyard was crowded too, not by an 
expectant throng who had merely come to- 
gether from the want of melancholy excite- 
ment, and who would go away as soon as the 
ceremony was over, speak of the beauty of 
the flowers, or the magnificence of the coffin, 
and after having exhausted their topic would 
return to their work without another thought 
of the one who had from their midst ; 
but it was filled with those who were anxious 
to pay their last tribute of respect to their 
kind benefactress. And when-her coffin was 
lowered into the grave there was not a dryeye 
among them. 

Vic and Marion did not go to the faneral, 
feeling such painful scenes were not fit for 
women to witness; so they remained quietly 
at home, and read the sad, though beautiful 
service for the burial of the dead, And on 
the return of their guests the will was read, 
and, with the exception of a few legacies, it 
was found that the whole of Miss Lawrence's 
property was left to Victoria Barrington, 
making her the possessor of fifty thousand 
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pounds and the Bracondale estate. But little 
Vic felt no joy when she heard of her good 
fortune; for she had really loved her aunt, 
and she knew her life would be still darker 
without the dear old lady to comfort and cheer 
her. 

Sothere was no flush of pleasure to be seen on 
her pale face, no sparkle in her usually bright 
eye; she simply took it as a matter of course, 
and her ‘only feeling was one of deep regret 
that her kind relation had been taken from 
her. 

And when their friends bade her good-bye, 
she failed to see the look of increased interest 
that many cast W ger her, nor did she notice 
the lingering hand-clasp of those who longed 
to gain her favour. 

The following morning, Marion Silvester 
received a letter from Felix Emmerson, tell- 
ing her he had been seriously ill, and the doc- 
tors had ordered him home without delay. 
Therefore, he should leave Canada as soon as 
possible, and would arrive in England very 
shortly after his letter, and he promised to 
come and see her as soon as he landed, even 
before he went to his father’s house, 

Poor Marion was terribly upset at this news, 
for not only did it tell her of her lover’s ill- 
ness, but she knew it must put a stop to all 
chance of their settling for an indefinite 
period ; and sitting down in an easy chair she 
wept asif her heart would break. 

And thus Vic found her some time after- 
wards, and seeing she was thoroughly worn 
out, she persuaded her to go to bed for the re- 
maider of the day; and after having banked 
up her fire, and made her comfortable, she 
darkened the room, and left her to take her 
much-needed rest; and going downstairs she 
despatched the footman with a telegram to 
Mr. Sharpie, their solicitor, begging him to 
come down to her that afternoon. 

When he arrived, she insisted on his arrang- 
ing a deed of gift of twenty-five thousand 
pounds for Marion Silvester; and after it was 
duly signed and witnessed she ran with light 
steps to Marion’s chamber, and told her what 
she had settled for her, and that she hoped as 
soon as Felix came back that they would look 
for a pretty little nest and marry at once, as 
they had now nothing left to wait for. 

Marion was quite overjoyed at this unex- 
pected generosity on Vic’s part, and quickly 
recovered her health and spirits; and when 
Felix Emmerson returned a week later, he re- 
ceived a bright and loving welcome from his 
fianceé, and it was soon decided that their wed- 
ding should be early in the spring ; and after 
a few days’ stay at Bracondale he went to pay 
a visit to his father, and look for a suitable 
residence for himself and Marion. 


* * * 7 * 


A week after, when Vic was standing by 
her aunt’s grave, a young servant-maid ran 
ap to her in great distress, and told her her 
mistress had fainted, and she could not bring 
her round, and Vic accompanied her to where 


the girl was lying in a senseless heap upon 
the ground, and after inquiring about her for 
afew minutes she learnt it was Nora Mac. 
kenzie, and that she had lately lost her father, 
and the shock had been too much for her, and 
that she was now alone in the world. And 
Vic's kind heart was touched by the sad story, 
and she sent for a fly from some stables near, 
and drove her straight to Bracondale, and sent 
for Dr. Hammond, who said it was the begin- 
ning of a severe attack of brain fever, and ad- 
vised Victosend her home without delay ; but 
Vic, knowing her history, determined to keep 
her at Bracondale, and she telegraphed for 
a trained nurse to wait on her at night, while 
she and Marion attended to her by day, and 
for a long time she lingered between life and 
death, and in her delirium she called inces- 
santly for Philip Murray, and she seemed so 
distressed about him that the doctor said if 
she did not see him she would die, as nothing 
else would save her. And Vic nobly set her 
own feelings aside, and said she would send for 
him, for Nora’s sake, and she begged her cousin 


Lancelot Silvester to inquire as to his where- 
abouts as soon as possible. 

He quickly learnt that Philip Murray had 
disappeared to get away from his creditors, 
who refused to wait any longer for their 
money; and Vic, remembering Dr. Ham- 
mond’s words, determined to send for him 
still, so she persuaded Lancelot to find out the 
exact amount he owed to everyone, and then 
she paid his debts, and made him free to 
return to England ; and having insisted on Mrs. 
Murray giving up her son’s address, Lancelot 
Silvester telegraphed to Philip to come at once 
to Bracondale, also saying that Nora was 
dying, and that his money affairs were all 
settled. 

Vic thanked him in her own sweet way, and 
then confessed to him how greatly she had 
loved Philip; but he had proved he was un. 
worthy of her affection, and that she no longer 
cared for him ; and Lancelot gave hera warm 
kiss, and after a few loving words, left her to 
return to his work in London. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A NOBLE FORGIVENESS, 


Wuen Philip Murray reseived Lancelot 
Silvester’s telegram his astonishment knew 
no bounds. His first idea was that someone 
had played a trick upon him; but on reflec- 
tion he remembered that no one knew his 
address but his mother and sister, and he felt 
sure neither of them would give it up without 
a good reason. So he packed his portmanteau 
quickly, and hastened down to the steamer 
which would take him to Gravesend in a few 
hours. 

For the last month he had been hiding in 
Boulogne, and had intended to proceed from 
there to New Guinea, where he had some 
friends, as soon as a suitable opportunity 
offered itself; and he was living upon what 
Mrs. Murray could spare him out of her in- 
come, which was anything but large, and al. 
though she did all she was able to do for him, 
he felt it was not in her power to pay his 
debts. 

He asked himself again and again who could 
have been so generous towards him? And 
each time the question puzzled him more and 
more ; for as far as he knew he had nota friend 
in the world, and Nora being at Bracondale 
was the greatest wonder of all to him. 

He knew that her father was dead, for he 
had seen it announced in the paper, and he 
had written a letter of condolence to Nora; 
but he had expected no answer, as he had not 
told her where he was staying, feeling sure 
she would not write to him if she knew his 
address. 

At last the journey was over, and he was 
waiting in Vic’s spacious drawing-room, feel- 
ing anything but comfortable. He had 
hitherto been thinking chiefly of Nora, for 
the telegram had stated that she was dying, 
but now that he was once more at Bracondale 
the thought of meeting Vic made him feel ill- 
at-ease, for he knew that he had behaved dis- 
gracefully to her, and although he velieved 
that she had been flirting with her cousin at 
the very time she was engaged to him, still 
his conscience whispered that was no excuse 
for his conduct. 

But here his meditations were disturbed by 
the appearance of Marion Silvester, who 
entered the room with a grave, dignified 
manner, bowing slightly to Philip as his only 
welcome. 

** How is Nora?’ he asked, with evident 
nervousness, 

‘She is still dangerously ill,” replied 
Marion, “but fortunately you have come in 
time to see her, and I will take you to her at 
once,’’ and opening the door she led the way 
in silence. 

On the first landing she stopped at the 
door of Nora's room, and hsving let him md 
i. she closed it, and went away leaving him 
Y there. ‘ 





‘Poor little Vic!’ she said, half aloud, 
‘‘ this is indeed a trial for her.”’ 

As soon as Philip Murray entered the 
apartment he heard the voice of the woman 
he loved calling wildly upon his name, and in 
another second he was by her side, clasping 
her in his strong arms. 

‘Nora! Nora! my darling!” he pleaded; 
‘*do speak to me! I have come back. Oh! 
give me one word of welcome, or my heart 
will break!” and stooping down he rained 
kisses upon her pure white brow ; thenleaning 
her head upon his breast he tried to soothe 
her, and after a while she became calmer, 
although she continued perfectly insensible. 

Vic had watched by the sick girl's side 
until she had heard her former lover ascend 
the stairs, ther she had slipped into the room 
adjoining Nora’s, and falling upon her knees 
she prayed to be enabled to forgive, as we all 
hope to be forgiven ; and when she nad ended 
her prayer she arose, and waited until it was 
time to give the patient her medicine, then 
she returned with trembling limbs and a 
blanched cheek to the sick room, but calm as 
ever. 

When Philip Murray saw her he coloured 
nervously, and started to his feet. 

‘IT am sorry to disturb you,” said Vic 
quietly, ‘‘but Nora must have her cooling 
draught, it is so necessary for her,” and 
having poured the mixture into a glass, she 
leant over the senseless girl, and gently made 
her swallow it. 

‘* You makea good nurse, Miss Barrington,” 
said Philip, ‘‘and if Nora lives she will owe 
her life to you.” 

‘‘T have only done my share,” replied Vic, 
trying to smile. ‘Marion and I take it by 
turns to watch her during the day, and we 
have an experiensed trained nurse to remain 
with her at night.” 

“How kind of you!’’ said Philip, with 
genuine feeling, ‘and it is good indeed of your 
aunt to allow Nora to stay here.” 

“My poor dear aunt is dead,” answered 
Vic, with tears starting to her eyes. 

‘*Miss Lawrence dead?” said Philip in 

; ‘‘then was it you who sent for 


“Yes, Mr. Murray,” answered Vic, quietly. 
I sent for you, as Dr. Hammond said it was 
= only chance of saving that poor girl's 

e."" 

‘* Miss Barrington, how can I ever thank 
you?” said Philip, with emotion. “ But, tell 
me, who was it that paid my debts for me, 
and thus enabled me to return to England a 
free man? Vic I believe it was you!” he 
continued, as he saw her turn away without 
answering his question, and going to her side 
he took her hand in his. ‘ Vic, Vic! what a 
noble girl you are!” he said, fervently, “and 
how cruelly I have wronged you. Can you 
ever forgive me for all I have made you 
suffer?” 

‘* Yes Philip, I forgive you!”’ she replied, 
with trembling voice, ‘‘and I hope you may 
yet be happy.” 

‘“* Vic, before you speak to me like that, I 
must confess allto you. Perhaps you know that 
I took to betting this year; I did it, hoping to 
gain money, to enable me to farnish a house, 
and then settle down; but ill-luck constantly 
followed me, and I continually lost. Then I 
had to borrow, and Langley insisted on a good 
security ; and so, Vic, having been told you 
were Miss Lawrence's heiress, I said I was 
engaged to you, and that Miss Lawrence had 
consented to my giving a security on the part 
of her property, upon which the White Lodge 
is built, and said she was going to give that to 
us as & wedding present. So he gave me a 
deed to take to her to sign, and having a letter 
of hers in my possession, I forged her signa- 
ture, and the signatures of two witnesses to 
the document. Then I took it back to him, 
and he was satisfied, and lent me the money I 
wanted. 

“ After obtaining it, I came to you, Vic, and 
told you I loved you, and got to be my 
wife; but, child, much as I li you, I had 
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no heart to give you, as that was already 
Nora’s. And then I heard that you were, not 
rich as I had supposed, and I left you with 
the first excuse. I could find. Bat I had my 
punishment, Vic; for that dear girl, to whom 
you have been so kind, would have no more 
to do with me, being aware of my conduct. 
Although I went to her again and again after 
my quarrel with you, and entreated.her to 
take me back, she would not listen to me; and 
my affairs being desperate I escaped from my 
creditors to Boulogne, where I have been hid- 
ing for the last month, waiting for a; chance 
to get away from home altogether. But, 
thauks to your goodness, Iam now free from 
debi once more; though, until 1 know you fally 
forgive me, I shall be most miserable,”’ 

“Mr. Langley told my cousin: about the 
security,” said Vic, quietly, ‘and I could not 
understand it.’ 

‘And yousent for me after that?” said 
Philip, in amazement. 

“Yes,” replied Vic. ‘The knowledge of 
your wrong doing did not make any difference 
in my wish to save Nord's-life; so I told Mr. 
Silvester to telegraph for you at once.” 

‘* Vio, for the love of Heaven, forgive me, or 
I shall never hold up my head again !”’ 

“IT have already told you that I forgive 
you,” replied Vic, gently ; ‘“‘and if it is con- 
sidered necessary for you to remain here on 
Nora’s account, I will make you welcome,” 

‘Is Bracondale yours, Vic? ’’ 

‘Yes. Why do you ask?” 

‘* Because. I understood my sister. you told 
her you were not Miss Lawrence's heiress.’’ 

‘“‘T told her whatI did, Mr. Murray, because 
I had learnt to fear it was my money you 
wanted, and not me, so I pretended to bepoor, 
in order to prove you; but it is all over now, 
and I do not wish to refer to the past again. 
Be a better man in future, Mr, Murray, and I 
shall consider myself well repaid for any 
small service I have rendered you.” : 

“* Heaven bless you, Vio,” he answered, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ You have indeed forgiven me nobly, 
and acted generously, and I will begin a new 
life from to. day.” 

And after a few more words of gentle 
advice, she left him alone with the woman he 
loved. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A HAPPY CONCLUSION. 


Nora Mackenzie slowly but surely re- 
covered, and after all danger had passed for 
her, Philip Murray left. Bracondale, and went 
to see his former employer, and begged him to 
take him back; and at last the old man con- 
sented to do so, and he returned to his: work 
once more. And his master, seeing how 
greatly improved he. was, did his best-to help 
him on, having known him from. boyhood, 
and having always been fond of him. 

For a long time Nora would take no notice 
of Philip, when her consciousness returned— 
in fact, his presence seemed to annoy her; but 
little Vic, with her gentle words, at length 
made peace between them, and when happi- 
ness Once more returned to her, her progress 
towards recovery was rapid; and so gratefal 
was she to Vic that she could not bear her 
out of her sight. 

* — e _ » 

In April, Felix Emmerson and Marion were 
married quietly in London, and went away to 
Switzerland, where they intended to remain 
three months, and then return and. settle 
down, as by that time their new house. would 
ba ready for them. 

Vie had decided she could not keep up all 
the Bracondale estate upon her diminished 
income, and had given Marion half the land 
on condition she bails her nest there, langh- 
ingly telling her she did so for her.own:con 
venience, as when she. became ‘‘a stupid old 
maid” she should want her near at hand; to 
take care of her. And thas the matter was 
settled ; and after.the wedding, Lance and Vic 
went to see the bride and bridegroom off at 





the station, and watching. theie bright, con- 
tented faces, they felt certain a life of bappi- 
ness was before them. 

a — * 


» * 


‘« Vie,” said Lance, when they found them- 
selves the sole occupants of a ‘first-class car- 
riage, on their return journey ; ‘‘ seeing other 
people's» happiness.has made me long for a 
little sunshine» myself. You know my past 
history, dear girl, and if you can forget that, 
and. accept my love, I am sure we could: be 
very happy together.’ 

Vic blushed. bewitehingly, bat for a minute 
did not answer, feeling too glad for words. 

“ My little Vic, cannot you care for me just 
a wee bit?’ asked Lancelot, pleadingly. 

‘* Yes, Lance!’ she. replied, with a joyous 
smile. ‘ I love you truly, and I'am more than 
glad you think me worthy of your affection, 
knowing how much I have loved another.’’ 

“ We are quits on that score, Vic,’’ laughed 
Lance, taking her in his arms, and kissing her 
fondly ‘“‘and I, for one, am- thankful things 
took the turn they did, for my Vic is the true 
gold, whereas Miss Hartland’s love was only 
a worthless imitation; she has already 
quarrelled with her husband, and he has left 
her.”’ 

‘' Perhaps she may not have been to blame 
for that,” said Vic, quitely. 

‘‘T think she was, dear, for report says she 
was so fearfally fast; he could not put up with 
her any longer.” 

“‘T hope we shall never part, dearest !’’ said 
Vic, gently. 

“IT am certain we never shall, darling!” 
answered Lance, brightly, ‘‘and-now, sweet: 
heart, how long are yon going to keep me 
waiting? When can I claim-you, love, for my 
own little wife?” 

‘In abont a year, Lance,’ replied Vic, 
shyly. ‘ Will that do?” 

‘Certainly not, you saucy girl! Three 
months is. the outside I:can-waiitl’’ la 
Lance. 

And. after-some persuasion; Vic consented 
that'their marriage should take place as-soon 
as Marion and Felix retarned home. , 

* _ * * 


Philip Murray took a pretty little cottage 
just ont of London, which he furnishedsimply, 
but nicely, and as soon as: Nora was well 
enough she was traneplanted to her new home, 
and she soon regained: her spirits and. her 
beauty, under the influence of her husband’s 
love and unceasing: devotion ; for:he had kept 
his promise tolitéle Vic, and had indeed turned 
over a new leaf, and was soon both liked and 
respected by all who knew him. 

* 7 * * * 

Late in July the travellers returned, finding 
their house quite ready for them, all prettily 
arranged under Vic's directions; she having 
presented them with-all their furniture as her 
wedding gift; and a month afser Lancelot 
Silvester claimed the fulfilment of his cousin's 
promise, and they were quietly married in 
their own village-chureh, and settled down at 
once at Bracondale, where they decided to 
live; and as years rolled on neither Vic nor her 
husband ever regretted their“past loves, and 
each season made them more contented and 
happy. 

[THE END.] 








Tue death has: recently occurred of James 
Nicholson, the last survivor of the storm- 
beaten passengers. of the Forfurshire who 
were rescued by Grace Darling. ‘He mever 
forgot that awfal night when, as-he and all in 
the rigging thought, an angel with long, yellow 
hair flowing in the: wind appeared, pulling 
vigorously to their ship’s side. through the 
storm and drift; buthe very rarely spoke of 
it. He, however, had had enough of: the sea, 
and for twenty-six years afterwards he drove 
a locomotive on the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway. He was: seventy-cne: years of age, 
and in the employment ‘of: an oil company 
when he died. 





PACETL#. 


Joz: “I constantly stumble upona discus. 
sion about idiocy and idiots. Are idiots really 
haman beings?” Jack: ‘ Certainly; jast as 
much as you and I.” 

‘*' Don’r bea fool!’ she said, with a snap, 
to her husband. ‘“‘ Why didn’t you tell me that 
when I asked you to marry me?’’ he replied, 
and a silence fell upon that house. 

Wartcervn Motner: ‘ Rosalind, you should 
not stay out in the cold; yow will ge; 
chapped.” ‘“ Well, that’s*what: I- go. out for, 
ain’sit?’’ ‘For what, dear?" ‘*Chaps.’’ 

Saz: “Do you find writing poetry re- 
munerative; Mr. Sissy ?’" Hex ‘“O yes, fairly 
so, Bat I don't depend apon poetry alto. 
gether.” She: “No?” He: *O no. I'm 
salesman in a Yorkshire ribbon warehouse.” 

A apy once remarked to the elder Booth, 
who had‘a-broken nose: ‘I like your acting, 
Mr. Booth; bat, to be frank with you, I can't 
get‘over your nose.” ‘No wonder, madam,” 
responded he—* the bridge is gone!” 

Tuere are two things in this world that we 
can't understand. One is that you catch a 
cold without trying: that if you let it ran on, 
it stays with you, and if you stopit, it goes 
away. 

Convatescent (to doctor) : ‘‘ Now that I am 
on the road to recovery, doctor, I:think you 
raay.as well send in your bill,” Physician : 
“ Not yet, sir. I want to avoid any-riskiof a 
relapse.’ 

He: “ Aw,excuse me! ’Pon my word! I 
was absent-minded. Fanny! Gam you ac. 
count for this utter absence of mindin me?” 
Shea, ‘* No, sir, I cannots I recognise the fact, 
and ask no questions,” 

Miss: Laonrinper (at she-ball ofthe diplo- 
matic corps)—'t Those Heidelberg daeisa must 
be very exciting. lieutenant. I see you bear 
one ofthe scars.’ Lieutenant Girsh: ‘‘I vos 
flattered, Mees Lionfinter; but I got-dat from 
my—vot: you call him ?—donsorial ‘surchceon, 
dis morning,” 

‘‘T map no idea Sharker-hadso many friends 
in the club as-heseems'to have. Why, every- 
one looks quite Gown in the mouth since he 
went abroad.” ‘No Wonder. He forgot to 
make any announcement of his departure, you 
know, and’ he carried his. cheque-book with 
him.” 

Wire: ‘John, what do you think of the 
new cook?” Hasband: ‘“ Excellent, my 
dear—excellent! I never enjoyed a better 
meal than my dinner to-day. Where.did you 
ever manage to find euch a remarkable good- 
looking "young ‘woman, anyway?’ ‘In just 
five minutes by the watch the cook, was in- 
formed that she might find another place. 

Wire: ‘* Great heavens, Cranston! Don't 
deny: it; I saw. you,kiss. her!” Husband 
(stiffly): ‘‘ You. are mistaken. She. kissed 
me.” Wife; ‘‘ Bat. why: did you.let:her?” 
Hasband:. ‘*I couldn’é: be, rade. to a- lady.” 
Wife: ‘ Bat. why did she want to kiss.you?” 
Hasband,; ‘I can’t imagine. You-ought to 
know,” 

Youns. Hussanp: ‘ It» does seem: to me ycu 
might learn:how to cook better than that; my 
mosher—’’ Young Wife: ‘‘ There; that: will 
do; I refraim from-learning how to cook on 
principle.” ‘Oh, you do; thinking of me, of 
course:?.””» “No; of my son?’ ‘ Son?” 
‘“*‘ Yess; I.don’t intend, he shallb ever make auy 
hice | girls miserable bragging: about my cook- 
ing.’ E 

Bacx.- action’ Enverratnmenr. — Young 
Clammy- (with a tremendous idea of his cor- 
versational powers): “My mother will be 
down in-a few moments; Miss Keene. Cawn’s 
I entertain. you antil she comes?” Miss 
Keene: “How good: of you; Mr; Clammy! - 
Will you be kind enough:to wateh my coach- 
man out of the window-and see that he keeps 
hiscape buttoned up tightly? Tke poor 
fellow is so delicate, you know.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tuer Queen.will present to the Pope, on the 
occasion of the approaching Pontifical jubilee, 
a rare and richly-bound: edition of the 
‘‘ Vulgate.”’. His. Holiness gives to Her 
Majesty, as a return jubilee offering, a superb 
mosaic. 

Tue Duxe or Camprivncz has accepted the 
invitation of Lord Bateman to meet the re- 
presentatives of the Colonial conference, Her 
Majesty’s ministers, the Agents-General for 
the Colonies, and @ distinguished party at a 
bangnet at the St. George's Club, Hanover- 
square, on Wednesday, April 20. 


Tae Ducness or Aupany has returned to 
Esher. Her Royal Highness was to have 
awaited the Queen's arrival at Cannes; but 
Her Majesty having decided that her daughter- 
in-law’s presence at the memorial service is 
indispensable, she has returned home. The 
Duchess goes early next month, with her 
children, to Germany, to visit her parents, the 
Prince and Princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont at 
Arolsen. 


Tue Strolling Players gave a successful in- 
vitation theatrical performance on Tuesday 
evening at St. George’s Hall. Mr. Sidney 
Grundy’s four-act comedy “ The Glass. of 
Fashion ’’ was the piece presented, the prin- 
cipal parts being taken by Mrs. O'Hagan, 
Miss M. Catterson-Smith, Miss Amy Holden, 
Mr. Charles Lamb, Capt. A, FitzGeorge, R.N., 
Mr. James. Meade, Mr. J. Humffreys. Parry, 
Mr. E. H. Clark, and Messrs. Krohn and 
Routledge. The dresses worn by Mrs, O’Hagan 
were artistic chef d cuvres, both as regards the 
beanty of the fabrics and the elegance of 
their style. 

In the first act she appeared in a white 
dinner dress of silk and lace; cut equare, and 
sleeveless, with rich white bows on shoulder 
and skirt: In thesecond act she-wore a white 
tea gown of Liberty silk and lace; in the 
third act an eccentric-looking visiting costume 
made of a large patterned tan and white silk, 
with tan gloves and an elegant hat trimmed 
high behind with white. and tan ribbens. 

In the fourth act: she wore a handsome 
morning co-tume of steel-grey, with watered 
silk sash of lighter. shade. Miss. Catterson- 
Smith’s gowns were also noticeable, the first 
being an evening dress of pink silk and ‘lace, 
the second a grey cashmere with revers to 
bodice and white waiscoat; the third.a grey 
velvet walking costume laced up behind, with 
hat and feathers to match; and the fourth an 
embroidered white cambric muslin. 

Miss Holden’s toilettes. were also admired, 
particularly a handsome costume of bronze. 
green plush draped with deep ecru lace. The 
acting genera!ly was good, Capt. FitzGeorge 
and Mr, Lamb displaying all the finish of 
practised actors, Mr. Meade and Mr. J. H. 
Parry worthily supporting them, and Mrs. 
O'Hagan, Miss Smith,and Miss:Holden doing 
full jastice to their parts. An excellent selec- 
tion of music was played during the evening. 


Queen Exizasetn or Rovmanta devoted such 
a large amount of time to singing that her 
attendants lately assured her that her voice 
entitled her to rank with the most celebrated 
of singers. The flattery bore fruit, for the 
queen began to ask herself if these rare vocal 
gifts ought not to be dedicated to her, people. 
She determined first to have the unbiassed 
opinion of a musical critic, and so went 
incognita to the French professor, Dumanois, 
and sang before him in Bucharest. The pro- 
fessor told the queen to run over the scales, 
and then to sing a song and an. opera aria, 
Then, turning to her he said seriously, ‘‘ You 
have no voice at all, though plenty of musical 
feeling and excellent phrasing. I would train 
you for the operetta, but that, to be sincere, 
yon have-not the right-face!** The queen 
handed the professor several gold pieces with 
her card, buying before she left a dozen opera | 





airs for private study. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Human Fawmy.—The human family 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Conscience is justice’s best minister. It 


living to-day on earth consists of about one threatens, promises, rewards, and punishes, 


billion, four hundred-and fifty million indivi- 
duals; not less, probably more. These are 
distributed over the earth’s surface, so that 
now there is no considerable part where man 
is not found. In Agia, where he was first 
planted, there are now approximately about 
eight hundred million, densely crowded ; onan 
average one hundred and twenty to the 
square mile. In Europe there are three hun- 
dred and twenty million, averaging one hun- 
dred to the square mile, not so crowded, but 
everywhere dense, and at points over-popu- 
lated. In Africa there are two hundred and 
ten millions. In America, North and South, 
there are-one hundred and ten million, 
relatively thinly scattered and recent, In the 
islands, large and small, probably ten million. 
The extremes of the. white and black are.as 
five to three; the remaining seven hundred 
million intermediate brown and tawny. Of 
the race, five hundred million are well-clothed 
—that is, wear garments of some kind tocover 
their nakedness; seven hundred million are 
semi-clothed, covering inferior parts of the 
body ; two hundred and fifty million are prac- 
tically naked. Of the race, five hundred 
million live in houses partly furnished with the 
appointments of civilization; seven hundred 
million in huts or caves with no..furnishings ; 
two hundred ‘and sixty million have nothing 
that can be called a home, are barbarous and 
savage. The. range. is. from the topmost 
round—the Anglo-Saxon civilization, which is 
the higiest known—down to naked savagery. 
The portion of the race lying below the line of 
buraan condition is at the very least. three- 
fifths of the whole, or nine hundred million. 


GEMS. 





Mapyess has more followers than discretion. 
No pleasure is comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage.ground-of trnth. 


He who has not a good memory should | 


never take upon him the trade of lying, 

He that would relish success to purpose 
should keep his passions cool and his expecta- 
tions low. 

One clear and distinct idea is worth a world 
of misty ones. Gain one clear, distinct truth, 
and it becomes.a centre of light. 

It is books that teach us to define our 
pleasures when young, and which, having so 
taught us, enable us to recall them with satis- 
faction when old. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Bnrottep SAur Frsu.—Soak a thick piece over 


| night. Wipe dry.and broil, then butter and 


serve hot. 


Porato Dumppincs-— Form cold mashed* 


rege into small mounds by pressing them 
nto a.small-sized.cup, Place on, the top.of 
each a bit of butter, and bake: until hot all 
through and well-browned. 

Brown Breap Brewis.—Break up-one pint 
of dry brown bread into small pieces. Mix 
with one-fourth cup butter in a double boiler, 
add milk sufficient to cover, and cook oyer hot 
water without, stirring it till the bread has 


absorbed all the. milk, Eat with milk or, 


cream. 
Granam Gems.—Two cups of Graham flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of: salt, one tablespoonful 


of sugar; two eggs, whites and yolks beaten: 


separately, one ange ot. milk, one cup of water. 
Mix the.flour, salt, and sugar. Add milk to 
the beaten yolks, then the water; and stir this 
into the dry mixture. Add the whites beaten 


stiff, and bake in hot.gem-pans.abont-half an, 


hour. 
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' and keeps all under its control ; the busy must 
| attend to its remonstrances, the most power- 
| ful submit to its reproof, and the angry endure 
its upbraidings. While conscienca is our 
friend, ali. is peace; but, if once offended, 
| farewell the tranquil mind! 


A Cnaruinc Fanric. — We have received 
several samples of a beautiful material for 
dresses which seems to be an adequate substi- 
tute for velvet. It is called the ‘ Lonis 
Velveteen.” We have submitted it to several 
lady friends who pronounce the shades to be 
exquisite and the substance all that can be 
desired as regards the promise of durability. 


THERE are no more vicious habits than 
adopting measures to ‘‘ keep awake” or em- 
ploying artifices—or, still worse, resorting to 
drugs and other devices—to induce or prolong 
sleep. Dozing is the very demoralization of 
the sleep function, and from this pernicious 
habit arises much of the so-called sleepless- 
ness— more accurately wakefulness — from 
which multitudes suffer. 


Tue best part of health is fine. disposition. 
It is more essential than talent even in the 
works of talent. Nothing will supply the 
want of sunshine to peaches, and to make 
knowledge valuable you must have the cheer- 
fulness of wisdom. Whenever you are 
tincerely pleased you are nourished. The joy 
of the spirit indicates its strength. All healthy 
things are sweet. tengpered. 


Tue Power or Trutn.—Truth makes a 
coward bold, while there is no cowardice so 
great as that found in the want of it.. Self- 
respect and moral dignity go by the board 
when we condescend to a lie, either spoken or 
acted, either by suggestion of the false or sup- 
pression of the truth. Whatever it may be 
that we are called on to testify or acknowledge 
we should stand to openly and. without 
wincing. 

Noruine is more humanizing and elevating 
than the love of flowers and trees. Ridicule 
it as some men may, there is profit in what 
they call mere sentiment. When the trees 
which bear luscious fruit cesse to be beauti- 
ful, and when nature becomes baldly utilita- 
rian and too miserly for the production of any- 
thing but sordid necessaries, then may man 
follow. He may shut his eyes to beauty and 
his ears to melody. 


As one seeking health does not inquire what 
degree of intensity, in heat or cold he can pos- 
sibly endure and live, but rather seeks for the 
most favourable climate in which his physical 
functions can do their bes work, so in choos- 
ing life-employment. men should inguire, not 
what branch they can posvibly. push them- 
selves’ into by straining every nerve, but in 
which one they can do the best work and de- 
velop their powers in the best manner. 


Tierr is an excellent opportanity for 
women in architecture, There are a few 
women, it: is true, engaged in the offices of 
| architects; but the proportion, when consid- 
| ered in relation to the numbers employed in 
‘the other professions, a8 well as sciences, is 
;small. One architect has been known to de- 
| Clare that he: employed. s woman assistant 
; because she offered suggestions of such feasi- 
| bility and practibility as no man could offer. 


THERE,-are cases of necessity which 
require that u sant things should be writ- 
| ten., In such instances, however confidential, 
they should besuchas the writer is. ready to 
verify, ifoccasion arise. Letters should be 
even more reserved than conversation in their 
statements, In, talking, one. can explain, 
modify, or even recall a declaration, if need 
be. But the written letter remains, with no 
interpreter.at hand with explanation or quali: 
j fying notes. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. D. H.—January 2, 1866, fell on Tuesday. 

J. C.—Your writing is very good indeed, 

Jor Rapres.—We cannot give addresses of theatrical 
agencies. 

B. J. J.—Yon will probably find one advertised in 
the daily papers. 

Coystant Reapger.—Preparei chalk is one of the best 
dentifrices. 


Taomas W.—Your handwritiog is too uneven in its 
character. 

T. Tu.t.—We cannot account for the enlargement of 
the nose of which youcomplain. 

B E.—It is nct proper to pick your teeth or put your 
baud i your mouth while eating. 

Mary W.—In the study of etiquette much must be 
isarned by observation, but mach more is learnei by 
practice. 

t. E. §.—It might be objectionable to one afflicted 
with such a mark ; therefore it should not be spoken of 
in sjelety or elsewhere, 

D. D. Duszar.—The President of Mexico, Manuel 
Gonzalez, was elected for fuur years from December 1, 
1880 

Watrer W.—Smoking is very injurious to a boy 
of seventeen. He should avoid stimulants of every 
kind. 

F. N. F.—You are right and yourfriend /s wrong. The 
sun is really nesrer the earth jn winter than in summer, 
but the rays falling upon the earth obl'quely in winter 
convey less warmth. 

£. G. R.—We certainly should consider it a kindness 
for any friend, whether gentleman or lady, to inform us 
ot anything that they might obse:ve that was amiss in 
the arrangement of our toilet. 


W. W.—Tae name of the town may be abbreviated as 
you write it, but it is a rather slovenly thing to abbre- 
viata except ina business nots, and the names of 
cities are seldom abbreviated. 

L. 8. D.—It will not matter that you are the same age 
as the man you wish tomarry. It would be better if 
you were four or five years younger than he, but it is 
not material. 

Birry Wirp —It would not be considered an insult 
to any person with the least bit of common sense to 
be told that the powder on her face showed very 
plainly ; but rather an indicetion of your true friendship 
for ber. « 


Besste.—You are a very good height, and have prob- 
ably yp rored my full gro sth. You area blonde from 
your description. The hatr enclosed is pale-gold. Your 
writ 
somewhat impulsive. 

BE. G. J.—First cousins are persons who, not beirg 
celated as brothers or sisters, yet had the same grand- 
parent. Second cousins hed the same great-grand- 
parent, and third cousins the same great-great-grand- 
parent. 

E. 8. 8.—It is not etiqnette to pass forward toanother 
the dish that has been ded to you, unless requested 
to do 80; {¢ may have been purposely designed for you, 
and 7 it to another may give him or her what is 
not wanted. 


P. T. E.—The sentence given should be “Five thou- 
sand pounds was the sum paid for the house.” Five 
thousand pounds is taken as a phrase corresponding 
with that sum, and should have a verb in the sivgular. 
It is equivalent to prices. 

Sis.—Purties newly introduced should merely bow, 
unless they are in a “old acquaint “a 
through correspondence or often hearing of each 
other through mutual friends. A lady may dance 
with a gentleman just introduced to her. She should 
' more particular about accepting an invitation to 
8. 





Wanperinc Sam —For a grandparent, uncle, or 
aunt, six months would be as long «s fashion would 
require you to wear mourning. It is not necessary that 
you should wear crape for ths above-mentioned re- 
latives. It is not required that you should remain 
away ~ amiss places of amusement unless you feel so 
incline: 


F. N. @ —The only ground upon which the legisla- 
ture could interfere in the matter would be that the 
presence of the bodies of the dead was prejudicial to 
¢he health of the city. It is very unlikely that any 
such action will ever be taken, and it is probable that 
tae dead areas likely to remain undisturbed in the 
churchyard as in any cemetery in the country. 


#. BR. A.—Although a large num’ of doctors de- 
nounce the use of corsets even by still very few 
would wish to abolish them sli at once, for sickly and 
delicate women undoubtedly woul¢ feel the want of 
their accustomed support very se’ 
way a very effeminate and delicate man might actually 
find corzets to contribute to his comfort, but his wiser 
course would te to endeavour to strengthen his feeble 
body by temperate eating and driaking and moderate 
exercise. Any resl improvement which his taken 
= fn your ith is probably due to the change you 

ve made in your habits at table, and £0 mer 
you throw aside your corsets the better it will be for 


yor, 


indicates an amiable, well-ba'anced nature, but 





A. E. E.—We do not know anythiog about this com- 
pany and cannot recommend it. 

L B.—Your “writing indicates natural intelligence 
and an amiable, even disposition. The spelling is in- 
correct, The hair isa of brown. 

or directions 


R. 8. K —We cannot give reci, 
for the use of arsenic as S commette or beautifier. It is 
a deadly poison. 

P. 0.—Your writing, sp:lling, and construction of 
sentences reflect credit on the grammar-school of which 
you are a graduate. 

E J. W.—In sending invitations to a wedding or 
party to a family with unmarried daughters, there fs no 
need of separate cards for the daughters. Address 
euvelope “ Mr. and Mrs. Blank and family.” 


Frep —Unless engaged to be married a young 
lady bas a perfect right to attend the theatre or other 
places of amusement with other gentleman acquaint- 
ances, if properly chaperoned. 

E. T. T.—Your demt-blonde style of brown hatr, 
dark-blue eyes and rosy complexion would enable you 
to wear almost any colour. For street-dress golden- 
browa, or bronze-green, or navy-blue. For evening 
wear pink, pale lilac, mauve or blue. 


E. N.—The exchange of valentines is quite custom- 
ary, but a lady or tleman neei not think that bo- 
cause they receive such marks of esteem that it is 
obligatory upon them to rec!procate the honour. 
Usaally, however, a mutual interchange is made among 
intimate friends. 


W. W.-H.—Arsenic is a deadly poison, and as a matter 
of course deleterious «ffects will be sure to follow the 
use of arsenical compounds, no matter how infinttest- 
mally it may be associated with otheringreoi ns. When 
given under the advice of your family physiclan the 
case assumes a different phase. 


THE WAY OF IT, 


This is the way of it, wide world over: 
Oae is beloved, and one is the lover ; 
Oae gives, and the other receives. 
One lavishes all in a wild emotion, 
One offers a smile for a life’s devotion ; 
believes. 


ther ‘ 
One lies awake in the night to weep, 
And the other drifts into a sweet sound sleep. 


One soul is aflame with a god-like passion, _ 

One plays with love in an idler’s fashion ; 
One speaks, and the other hears. 

—- len love you,” pot domly oy fae it, 

And one lau lightly and says, “ ow it,” 
With ae for the other's tears. 

One lives for the other and nothing bealde, 

And the other remembers the world is wide. 


This is the way of it, sad earth over ; 
The heart that breaks is the heart of the lover, 
And the other learns to forget. 
Though ne poms “ it will rise to 
sun goes - Morrow, 
And life is not over r 
Oh! I know this truth, if I know no other, 
That Passionate Love is Pain’s own mother. 


E. W. 


W. D. W.—Oaida is pronounced “ Wedah,.” You are 
ablonie. The hatr inclosed is golden-browa. A person 
may eut wisiom teeth at fifteen. Your wrt is very 
legible, lettera well-shaped but not th. You will 
write well with some practice. 

Jesny.—If you have recoived an invitation to attend 
&@ wedding, and are unable to att ni, you should send 
a re with a present to the bride; and if she has 
weekly receptions at her home after she returns from 
her wedding ‘tour must call if you desire to be 
considered among friends. 

Cc. CO. V.—It fs ae ae to remove superfiuous hatr, 





eragen gy C by rting a fice needle between each for 
r, and then passing an electric spark through the 


needle, but although ths operation is described as 
giving very little pain, as being effective, it has not 


come extensively int» use so far, being extremely ex- 
ive, 


©. M.—In-order to put your property beyond the reach 
of your son-in-law you will have to make a will; and 
in order to make such a will as would insure the 
carrying out of your you will have to consult a 
lawyer of much experience in that branch of his pro- 
fession. As say your health {s precarious, you 
should attend to the matter at once. Go to some law- 
yer of reputation, tell him just what you want, 
and leave him to devigs the means of carrying out your 
desire in the matter. 


8. 8. —The insurrestion of the Jacquerie is the name 
given to the war of the French peasantry, which broke 


Grezx Aice.—Any chem\at will give ycu the pro- 
portion, It is ordinary quinine, 

Duke Wricecies.—You might have chosen a more 
sensible nom de-plume. You write very well indeed. 


Faitz.—We advise to remain where ‘you are 
until! you have saved ume money. 2 

F, A. K —Do no’ interfere. The nostrums sold for 
the een are generallyinjurlous. We recom- 
mend apy. 


D. D. C.—A good varni h for maps and p'ctures is 
made of Canada balsam and rect'fied oil of turpent ne 
mm equ:1 parts, mixed. Set the bottle contatning the 
mixture in warm water ani sgitats until the solution fs 
perfect Then set in a warm place to set lo, ani when 
settled pour off the clear varaish for use, 


B. D.—A gentleman seldom wears more than one ring 
—a cameo or seal ring ‘on th» little finger of the left 
hand or the fioger next it. A gentleman may wear 
gloves in summer without seeming effeminate. If he fs 
a physician, a musician, oran artist, he should keep his 
hands from roughening contact, so as not to loze dell- 
cacy of touch 

D. R.—Masic written by Sallivan, Balfe, or Audran 
ia very popular yo musi>loviog public. There 
are also numerous lads set to c.tching music, which 
are much admtred by the majority of people. The works 
of no special composer are what might be st: ictly termed 
fashionable, although at the present day comfc opera 
holds a high position, 

8S H. R.—Itis morediffisvlt to acquire the rudimen's 
of Hebrew than those of Latin or Greek, but it wooli 
be possible to attain to a knowledge of Hebrew, which 
would entitle its possessor to a respectable place amcnz 
scholars, in less time than would be needed to secure a 
similar knowledge of Gra-k or Latin. The reason of 
this is that the rangso of Hebrew literature is compara- 
tively smail. 


B. D. R.—You should stuly several elementary 
school grammars and rhetorics carefully, not fo'lowing 
any ons of them im,ltcitly, but comparing them 
where they differ, and {f you are fortunate enough to 
have some frank friend a little better educited than 
your elf, wko will undertake to note and corr: ct your 
faults in speaking and writing, you w:lt improve more 
quickly under such tuition by any amount of un- 
assisted study. 

E L. L.—Ask the young lady, as soon as possible, 
whether she love: you well enough to promise to 
wait for you until you are in a posiiion to marry 
her, and whether she will accept and wear a ring as 
a token of gre coemment. rhe “yes,” ard 
allows you to put the on her hand, and if then 
you have no emotions the expression of will 
make an co speech for the occasion, there 
= be no use in anyone's trying to teach you what 

say. 

W. K.--In choosing a trade or profession a young man 
should be governed by his natural aptitude for any par- 
ticular > one de- 


He may study anatomy, chemistry, &s. era physt- 
cian as & preparation, and then take a course or two of 
lectures in a medical college. 


M. D. W.—You did Le eg zopeas to your lover the 


unpleasant remark made o: your sister. If he 
d and sensitt f brood: 


ive he has no doubt 


be gathered from 
very careful not t 


apy reason you 
to ask bolily for w! 
say anything which would 
invitation.” In this case if 
op’ 
do 80. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. D. H.—January 2, 1866, fell on Tuesday. 

J. C.—Your writing is very gocd indeed. 

Joe Rares.—We cannot give addresses of theatrical 
agencies. 

B. J. J —You will probably find one advertised in 
the daily papers. 

Coystant Reaper.—Preparei chalk is one of the best 
dentifrices. 


Tuomas W.—Your handwritivg is too uneven in its 
sharacter. 

T. Tr.t.—We cannot account for the enlargement of 
the nose of which youcomplaina, 

B E.—It is net proper to pick your teeth or put your 
uaud fm your mouth while eating. 


Mary W.—In the study of e‘iquette much must be 
isarned by observation, but much more is learnei by 
p-actice. 


tC. E. S.—It might be objectionable to one afflicted 
with such a mark ; therefore it should not be spoken of 
in selety or elsewhere. 


D. D. Dusear.—The President of Mexiso, Manuel 
G »wzalez, was elected for fuur years from December 1, 
1880 

Watrer W.—Smoking is very injurious to a boy 
of seventeen. He should avoid stimulants of every 
kind. 

F, N. F.—You are right and yourfriend /s wrong. The 
sun is really nesrer the earth in winter than in summer, 
but the rays falling upon the earth obl’quely in winter 
convey less warmth. 

E. G. R.—We certainly should consider it a kindness 
for any friend, whether geutleman or Jady, to inform us 
ot anything that they mtght obee:ve that was amiss in 
the arrangement of our toilet. 


W. W.—Toe name of the town may be abbreviated as 
you write it, but it is a rather slovenly thing to abbre- 
viata except in a rapid business nots, and the names of 
cittes are seldom abbreviated. 


L. 8. D.—It will not matter that you are the same age 
as the man you wish tomarry. It would be better if 
you were _ or five years younger than he, but it is 
not material. 


Birry Witp —It would not be considered an insult 
to acy person with the least bit of common sense to 
ve told that the powder on her face showed very 
plainly ; but rather an indication of your true friendship 
fcr ber. « 


Bess(e.—You are a very good height, and have prob- 
ably attained your full gro vth. You area blonde from 
your description. The hatr enclosed is pale-gold. Your 
writing indicates an amiable, well-ba'anced nature, but 
somewhat impulsive. 


E. G. J.—First cousins are persons who, not beirg 
celated as brothers or sisters, yet had the same grand- 
parent. Second cousins had the same great-grand- 
parsat, and third cousins the same great-great-grand- 
parent. 

E. 8. S.—It is not etiqnette to pass forward to another 
the dish that has been handed to you, unless requested 
to d» #0; {t may have been purposely designed for ycu, 
and passing it to another may give him or her what is 
not wanted. 


P. T. E.—The sentence given should be “‘ Five thou- 
sand pounds was the sum pa'd for the house.” Five 
thousand pounds is taken as a phrase corresponding 
with that sum, and should have a verb in the singular. 
It is equivalent to price. 


Sis.—Purties newly introduced should merely bow, 
unless they are in a “old acquaint 
through correspondence or often hearing of each 
other through mutual friends. A lady may dance 
with a gentleman just introduced to her. She should 
be more particular about accepting an invitation to 
ride. 


Wanverinc Sam —For a grandparent, uncle, or 
aunt, six months would be as long «s fashion would 
require you to wear mourning. It is not necessary that 
you should wear crape for ths above-mentioned re- 
latives. It is not required that you should remain 
away ~ all places of amusement unless you feel so 
fnclined, 


F. N. @ —The only ground upon which the legisla- 
ture could interfere in the matter would be that the 
presence of the bodies of the dead was prejudicial to 
the health of the city. It is very unlikely that any 
such action will ever be taken, and it is probable that 
tae dead are as likely to remain undisturbed in the 
churchyard as in any cemetery in the country. 


£. R. A.—Although a large number of doctors de- 
nounce the use of correts even by wonfen, still very few 
would wish to abolish them sli at once, for sickly and 
delicate women undoubtedly would feel the want of 
their accustomed support very seriously. Io the same 
way a very effeminate and delicate man might actually 
find corzets to contribute to his comfort, but his wiser 
course would te to endeavour to strengthen his feeble 
bedy by temperate eating and driaking and moderate 
exercise. Any resl improvement whth his taken 
am {n your health is probably due to the change you 

ve made in your habits at table, and the eo mer 
you throw aside your corsets the better it will be for 
yor, 














A. E. E.—We do not know anything about this com- 
pany and cannot recommend it. 


L B.—Your “writing indicates natural intelligence 
and an amiabl», even disposition. The spelling is in- 
correct. The hair is a shade of brown. 


R. 8. K —We cannot give any recipe or directions 
for the use of arsenic as acosmetic or beautifier. It is 
a deadly poison. 


P. O.—Your writing, sp:lliog, and construction of 
sentences reflect credit on the grammar-sch20l of which 
you are a graduate. 


E J. W.—In sending invitations to a wedding or 
party to a family with unmarried daughters, there fs no 
need of separate cards for the daughters. Address 
exvelope “ Mr. and Mrs. Blank and family.” 


Frep —Ualess engaged to be married a young 
lady bas a perfect right to attend the theatre or other 
places of amusement with other gentleman acquaint- 
ances, if properly chaperoned. 

E. T. T.—Your demt-blonde style of brown hatr, 
dark-blue eyes and rosy complexion would enable you 

wear almost any colour. For street-dress golden- 
browa, or bronz2-green, or navy-blue, Four evening 
wear pink, pale lilac, mauve or blue. 


E. N.—The exchange of valentines is quite custom- 
ary, but a lady or gentleman neei not tiink that bo- 
cause they receive such marks of esteem that it is 
obligatory upon them to rec'procate the honour. 
Usaally, however, a mutual interchange is made among 
intimate friends. 


W. W..H.—Arsenic is a deadly poison, and as a matter 
of course deleterious « ffects will be sure to follow the 
use of arsenical compouods, no matter how infinttest- 
mally it may be associated with otheringreci n's. When 
given under the advice of your family physiclan the 
case assumes a different phase. 


THE WAY OF IT, 


This is the way of it, wide world over: 
Oae is beloved, and one is the lover ; 
Oae gives, and the other receives. 
One lavishes all fn a wild emotion, 
One offers a smile for a life’s devotion ; 
Oue hopes, and the other believes. 
One lies awake in the night to weep, 
And the other drifts into a sweet sound sleep. 


One soul is aflame with a god-like passion, 

One plays with love in an idler’s fashion ; 
One speaks, and the other hears. 

One sobs “I love you,” and wet eyes show it, 

Aad one laughs lightly and says, “I know it, 
With smiles for the other's tears. 

One lives for the other and nothing beatide, 

And the other remembers the world is wide. 


This is the way of it, sad earth over ; 

The heart that breaks is the heart of the lover, 
And the other learns to forget. 

For what is the use of endless sorrow ? 

Though the sun goes dowa, it will rise to-morrow, 
And life is not over yet. 

Oh! I know this truth, if I know no other, 

That Passionate Love is Pain’s own mother. 


E. W. 


W. D. W.—Oatda is pronounced “ Wedah,” You are 
ablonie. The hatr inclosed is golden-browa. A person 
may cut wisiom teeth at fifteen. Your writing is very 
legible, letters well-shaped but not smooth, You will 
write well with some practice. 


Jenxny.—If you have received an invitation to attend 
a wedding, and are unable to att nd, you should send 
a regret with a present to the bride; and if she has 
weekly receptions at her home after she returns from 
her wedding ‘tour yet must call if you desire to be 
considered among her friends. 


Cc. C. V.—It fs — to remove superfiuous hatr, 
rmanently, by rting afice needle between each 
Pair, and then passing an electric spark through the 
needle, but although ths operation is described as 
very little pain, as being effective, it has not 
come extensively int» use so far, being extremely ex- 
pensive. 
©. M.—In-order to put your property beyond the reach 
of your son-in-law you will have to make a will; and 
in order to make such a will as would insure the 
carrying out of your wishes, you will have to consult a 
lawyer of much experience in that branch of his pro- 
fession. As you say your health is precarious, you 
should attend tothe matter at once. Go to some liw- 
yer of good reputation, tell him just what you want, 
and leave him to devigs the means of carrying out your 
desire in the matter. 


8. 8 —The insurrestion of the Jacquerle is the name 
given to the war of the French peasantry, which broke 
out in 1358. The immediate occasion of it was the 
enormities perpetrated by Charles the B.d, K'ng of 
Navarre, and his adherents; but it was really caused by 
long-sontinuad oppression on the part of the nobles 
Suddenly rising against theic lords, the peasants laid 
hundreds of castles in ruins, murdered the nob'es and 
practiced every enormity—acting, as they said, on the 
principle of doing as bai been done tothem. For some 
weeks they were successful, bu‘ at last the magnitude 
of the danger induced the nobles to make 


Greek Atice.—Any chem'at will give ycu the pro- 
portion, It is ordinary quinine, 


Dcke Wricotes.—You might have chosen a more 
sensible nom de-plume. You write very well indeed. 


Faitz.—We advise you to remain where ‘you are 
until you have saved some money. 


F, A. K —Do not interfere. The nostrums sold for 
the purpose are generallyinjurlous. We cannot recom- 
mend any. 


D. D. C.—A good varni h for maps and p'ctures is 
mad: of Canada balsam and rect'fied oil of turpent ne 
mm equ: parts, mtxed. Set the bottle contaming the 
mixture in warm water ani agitate until the solution ts 
perfect Then set in a warm place to set lo, ani when 
settled pour off the clear varnish for use, 


B. D.—A gentleman seldom wears more than one ring 
—a cameo or seal ring on th» little finger cf the lefs 
hand or the fioger next it. A gen'lemsn may wear 
gloves in summer without seeming effeminate. If he fs 
a physician, a musician, oran artiat, he should keep his 
hands from roughening contact, so as not to loze dell- 
cacy of touch. 


D R.—Masie written by Sullivan, Balfe, or Audran 
is very popular among the musri+loviog public. There 
are also numerous ballads set to c.tching music, which 
are much admired by the majority of peop!e. The works 
of no special composer are what might be strictly term«d 
fashionable, although at the present day comfc opera 
holds a high position, 


8S H. R.—Itis more diffi svlt to acquire the rudimen's 
of Hebrew than those of Latin or Greek, but it wovli 
be possible to attain to a knowledge of Hebrew, which 
would entitle its possessor to a respectable place among 
schulars, in less time than would be needed to secure a 
similar knowledge of Gre-k or Latin. The reason of 
this is that the rango of Hebrew literature is compara- 
tively smail. 


B. D. R.—You should stuiy several elomentary 
school grammars and rhetorics carefully, not fo'lowing 
any ons of them im,lisitly, but comparing them 
where they differ, and tf you are fortunate enough to 
have some frank friend a little better educited than 
your elf, wko will undertake to note and corr: ct your 
faults in speaking and writing, you wl! improve more 
qnickly under such tuition by any amount of un- 
assisted study. 


E L. L.—Ask the young lady, as soon as possible, 
whether she loves you well enough to promise to 
wait for you until you are in a posidion to marry 
her, and whether she will accept and wear a ring as 
atoken of your engagement. If +he says “yes,” ard 
allows you to put the on her hand, and if then 
you have no emotions the expression of which will 
make an appropriate speech for the occasion, there 
— be no use in anyone's trying to teach you what 

say. 

W. K.--In choosing a trade or profession a young min 
should be governed by his natural aptitude for any par- 
ticular thing. The time required for learning one de- 
pends upon the study and attention givenit. Tobe a 
civil engineer requires a natural talent and a courre of 
instruction in what pertatns to the busfmess. One wish- 
ing to be a physician should havea leaning that way. 
He may study anatomy, chemistry, &c., under a physi- 
cian as a preparation, and then take a course or two of 
lectures in a medical college. 


M. D. W.—You did wrong to rep-at to your lover the 
unpleasant remark made of him by your sister. If he 
was proud and sensitive he has no doubt brooded over 
it; and it was natural he should. while smarting under 
the hurt, write as he did. The fact that you cherished 
the remark in your memory and thought so little of 
his feelings as to repeat it to him made htm feel sore 
against you. Write and ask him to come to see you, 
and then pass it off as lightly as you can and be gentle: 
and sweeter to him than before. 


G B—It is impossible to answer yonr questions 
without knowing more of the circumstances than can 
be gathered from your letter. As arule, one should be 
very careful not to appear to ark for invitations but if 
for any reason you should wish to do so, it is better 
to ask bolily for what you want rather than to do or 
say anything which would look like “ fis for an 
invitation.” In this case if you can give the lady an 
— of withdrawing the invitation you should 
80. 
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WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


Numbers of wh‘eh cases have heen prononnced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
the numerous well-au henticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 
ore, sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


Qaiaarags” 9=-ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beaatifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and f:ee from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will bec me and continue toft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Mediciue Vendors and Perf mers. 


5 “Ts decidedly superior.” — 
JOHNSTON S ‘Tue Lancer. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


CORN FLOUR Sold by most respectable 
Family Grocers. 

USE JOHNSTON'S OATMEAL 

I S THE BE Si. Delicious Scotch Porridge. 
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PERFECTION. | Ladies to obtain & retain a Healthy and Beautiful Complexion should use ogee 
Walton’s “Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. | WALTON’S KALODERMa, aes Ot Sine 0am. 




















So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, 
Calico, &c. Eczema, It ony og no Ng emg on 
. , P Roughness on the Face, Neck, Arms, an 
Without the Application of Heat. | Hands, and protects the Skin from the 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | ill effects of North-East Winds, 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | Frests, and sudden changes 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, | Of Weather. 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion. Price 1s. to 2ls. each. 


Post free for 12 Stamps. +t 


So_p BY aLL Cuemists, Stationers, &c, 


WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such s 
Reflectore, |. amps, Harness, Ura Taps, 'T'rin- 
kets &. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., &e, Pust 
* It papeate, Ge _ free for 21 Stamps. Also 
rom assuming 
dull appearance so unpleasant to WALTON’S AURINE, 
the. eye of the sceptical, and vexatiousto | 4 Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
*the sufferer. The widespread approbation of | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
this compound for beautifying the “kin is acknow- | When ladies wish to change Silver Tri.kets 
edged by thousands, not only to be Lpmeery J innocent, but | into Gold, this wili be found most con- 
also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as | yenient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the | stamps, 
eat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes indispensable as a mother's Soup sv Cunicwrs axp Iconwoncens. 





household companion, Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE | 


' THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseares—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in CROLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts-short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceuticul Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. . 
“a Deak Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. As a remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its nding a place in every Anglo-Indian home, We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr,Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhcea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm eonvietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, Tis Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood atated that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoRopyng, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


























Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vezetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. Itis distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, in-uring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aud will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size; 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. ; 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 


° 9 
Pimple-, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, i. 
i Neck y? 3 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 8 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- : +e 
, : a. (The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 
moved by using Mrs, JAMES’S HERBAL cre ‘ ’ “d ; 

r : . Cure Indigestion, and ure certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are adm tted to be the most perfeci 
OINTMEN', made entirely from «herbs,| restoratives after excess of any kind, being quite free from Mercury, and safe for use by tne most delicate of either 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a sex. Directions sent in boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. Id., 4s. 6d., of Souaanee prs onemseed ewig from, Wholes ile, 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely MATHER & CO.. 71, ten 


clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes for A 
the 


every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
ions " " . ; " NICHOLSON’S Patented ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUMS cure DEAFNESS 
Cons for use) post free und tree from ob in all stages. ‘Ine most astonishing cases have beencured. Patented and sold in all civilised 
servation, to any address on receipt of countries of the world. Send three stamps for 1(0-page Look. containing @ valuable essay on 
. 4 I a Deafness, Illvstrations of the Drums, Copies of Patents, Letters irom Doctors, Lawyers, 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. J AMES, 268, Editors, and othe: menof prominence who have been cured by the:e celebrated DRUMS, 
° and who take pleasure inrecommending them. <A very interest oo<. Name this Paper, 
Caledonian Road, London, N - , 9g ge Poe a Ss 
’ 9 4X 


pets Address J, H. NICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK ED, LONDON, N.W. 
aiiiaiaieasiiiamaaa. : FITS. 
POOR MANS FRIEND THE LANCASTER joeesy on Fattine 
aad ots WINDOW 


SICKNESS. 


Giddiness, Sensations, and Faints. 
| Rell up Straight. Re- 
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OINTMENT, 


; quires no Hemming, and can we : onside i able, c: 2 ma- 

4 SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR iE," any Wiad» he has oem tert conmidred nonrae, cu be ere 

urns, Eyes Inflamed, Piles, (plaints, | Colours are less Lixble to Fade, afflicted may write with full hope and confidence to 
* 


WILL demonstrate to the whole world how that 
most dreadful of all complaints, Epi.ersy, which 


Scorbutic Com- or the Cloth to R:t by Expo- 
sure to tue Sun or a Damp 


Chilblains, Gangrene Skin Diseases, and’! 
° " ’ ’ Atmosphere, than any other 
Eruptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, Make. Will Stand Exposure to the Weather, and may be 
EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YRARS’ STANDING. used for Outside Purposes. Prevents Damage t» Carpets 
Price 1s. 14d , 2s, 9d., 11s., 22s, and Furniture by the Sun mofe than any other Make. 


Pilule Antiscrophule, or Alterative Pills. | Can be Had in a Great Variety of Designs 
and Colourings. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, 1, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London ; who will send full purtieulars to any person, 
free of all charge. 


Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Cancer, Fistula, 





These Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of | 


Serofula (communly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 
the bluud. They are a valuable Family Aperient. 

Price 1s 14d . 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 22s. each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, 


and Sold by all Chemists. 


THE CHEAPEST BLIND IN THE TRADE. 


Can be had from all First-class Drapers, 
Upholsterers, and Cabinet Makers. 


Lenotus—?0 Yarps, 





Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE, exphining the Causes, 
i Treatment, and Cure of these Diseases; with 
Directions for Diet and Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, 
Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
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— “\ WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





BEECHAM’ 


_.  _BEECHAM’S PILLS. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
ECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS._- 





PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, snch as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fu'lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and ‘Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. ‘I'his is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited t» try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen - of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by edauntac embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, ay ECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
wor 

Fall directions are given with each Box. 
— Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

repared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEECE AM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 


Sold by all Druggists and 
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Glycerine 
é@ucumb 


| Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for 
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ee It keeps the Skin SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE! 


Entirely removes 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, 
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discovering — that 
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May be had of all Boot- &c., and preserves the Skrx from the effects of nee are quite perfection. Every yard of the genuine bears the name ‘* LOUIS,” 
makers. _PROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER, | oa the wear of ote yard, from the e cheapest quality to the best, guaran nteed. 
more Effectively than any other Preparation. If applied| NOTE WELL !—The word “ LOUIS,” in connection with this Velveteen, is spelled 
WHOLESALE: Fond Dancing or visiting Heated Apartments, it will be| **7.-O-U-I-sS,” and in no other way. 


found +9 Y~¥ Cooling and ‘ Refreshing. 
of all Chemists. 


l, WORSHIP ST.,E. C. Pen ohn © 2. Sule Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


Free for sd. extra’ THOMAS WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


Supply all Qualities and all Shades at most reasonable Prices. 





ATKINSON &BARKERS 
ROYAL INFANTS 


PRESERVATIVE 


AS SUPPLIED TO 





HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. 


ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 


SULPHOLINE 








cotion, LO ! ON soap 
Qs. 9d. | N 6d. 
CURES TRAWSCENDS 

SEIN DISEASES. ORDINARY 


Eruptions, Pim “es nmr TOILET SOAPS. 
Blemishes, Recolorations, By using Sulpholine Soap, 
Rashes, Sourt, Blackheads, the Skin soon becomes soft, 
Acne Spots, Boftens,F ——r$ bepltty, ccunBortable, beauti- 


lishes, Preserves, transparent ‘supple 
Cooling, Retreting = Delig htful to rrerg og a be 
sures a clear, smooth Skin. ragrant and pe Best Soap 10r 
SULPHOLINE is. sold everywhere. aiites skin. 


Bottles, 2s. 9d. Tablets, 6d. 


FOR BEAUTIFYING AND CLEARING THE SKIN. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. BIXOWN « GREEN'S 
HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. ey Zz GC e he 9 


DR. CHAMBERLAIN'S ANALEPTIC PILLS COOKING STOVES. 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 30 different sizes, great Saving of Fuel, ang 
Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are Bake splendidly. Price Lists Free. Also 


admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after exceas of any kind, being quite free : s 
from Mercury, and safe for use by the most delicate of either sex. Directions sentin | fj Kitcheners & Heating Stoves 
. 
BROWN & CREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.¢, 


USN MATHER & CO., 71, FLEET STREET, E.c. 
CAUTION TO LADIES""! 
CRYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD MEDAL MARKING INK 


E f ; & & PREPARED BY THE DAUGHTER IS THE GENUINE 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. HAS A LARGER SALE THAN 
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WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED. 


Numbers of which cases have heen pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 
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A So A sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 
Qaim” «=sC«ONE “OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 








Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing aud relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 
benéficial in a!l Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1jd., and 2s. 9d, by G, WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by al! 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beantifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic aud healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perf«mers. 


JOHNSTONS 
CORN FLOUR 
IS THE BEST. 


PURITY. 








“Ts decidedly superior.” — 
Tue Lancet. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


Sold by most respectable 
Family Grocers. 


USE JOHNSTON'S OATMEAL 


FOR 
Delicious Scotch Porridge. 





‘SIMPLICITY 








PERFECTION. Ladies to obtain & retain a Healthy and Beautiiul Complexion should use 


Walton’s “ Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. | 

For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 

Without the Application of Heat. 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels. Laundries, Dyers, | 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong dis:nfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen | 
from contagion. Price 1s. to 2ls. each. | 
Post free for 13 Stamps. 


Sop BY ALL CHemists, Stationers, &c. 



















WALTON’S KALODERMAa, 
So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of 
the Skin, Eruptiovs, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, 
Eczema. It quickly removes Tan, Freckles, 
Sunburns, Redness, Roughness on the Face, 
Neck, Arms, and Hands, and protects 
the Skin from the ill effects of 
su iden changes of weather. 


It prevents the Skin 
from assuming the red and 
eull appearince so unpleasant to 
the eye of the s-eptical, and vexatious to 
the sufferer. Tbe widespre-d approbation of 
this compound tor beantifying the kin is acknow- 
ledged by thousands, rot only tv b- perfetly mnocent, but 
also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as 
an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the 
heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes indispensable as a mother’s 





household companion. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTCN, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 





Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such +8 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
kets & . Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., &c. Post 
free for 21 Stamps. Also 
WALTON’S AURINE, 

A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
Jewellery, Silver, &c.. equal to Solid Gold. 
When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets 
into Gold, this wili be found most con- 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 


SoLp ey Cuemisrs AND [KONMONGERS. 
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better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE | 


TRE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


i is admitted by the Profession to-be tne most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
1s the hest remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
offectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseares—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CEOLKRA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, . 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
, Dean Str,— We embrace this opvortunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputa'ion this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's Unlorodyne, has earned for itself, 


not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
to hear of its Snding a plac» inevery Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


faith on the part of the Chemist ‘o prescriber and patient alike. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Corns Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CaLoropyNg, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


deliberatelv untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 











WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 





JEWSBURY & BROWN’S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE I 


re en 







N THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
= its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. 


It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND: GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 





‘none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMEN'11, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 








HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES!!! 




















HOPE::DEAF 


NICHOLSON’S Patented ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUMS cure DEAFNESS 
in all stages. The most astonishing cases have beencured. Patented and sold in all civilised 
countries of the world, Send three stamps for 1°0-page book, containing @ valuable essay on 
Deafness, Illustrations of the Drums, Copies ot Patents, Letters trom Doctors, Li ers, 
Editors, and othe: menof prominence who have been cured by the-e celebrated DRU e 
and who tage pl asure inre ommendingthem. A very interesting book. Name this Paper, 


Address J, H. NICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK RD, LONDON, N.W. 






















POOR MANS FRIEND 
or. noserTs’ VM @IAD) 







Burns, Eyes Inflamed, Piles, (plaints, 
Cancer, Fistula, Scorbutic Com- 
Chilblains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
-Eruptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, 


EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YERARS’ STANDING. 
Price 1s. 1}d , 2s, 9d., 118,, 22s, 


Pilule Antiscrophule, or Altefative Pills. 

These Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
Scrofula (commenly called Ki-y’s Evil), Scorbu'ic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 
the bh» d. They are a valuable Fami'y Aperient. 

Price le 14d . 28, 91., 48. Sd., and 22s. each. 

Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
and Sold by all Chemists. 


tw yuy Terms Payment. | CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 


| Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 
WILL demonstrate to the whole world, and to suf- 


WEIR’S 
aya) S EWI N G M AC H | N ES ferers from these unfortunate maladies, how they 
S ® * | can be permanently cured, by an entirely New Method 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted of Treatment, without the chance of failure. All 
afflicted may’write with full confidence to Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London; 
who will send full particulars to any person free of all 
charge. 


Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments in. luded-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Parented tm- 
rovements — Loose Wheol— 
rger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machme—Simple, Si- —— 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Household, Dress- 
making and Manufacturing 
Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 


2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON WwW. 





Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causes, 
fF Treatment, and Cure of these Diseases; with 
Directions for Diet and Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, 








| Uxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


5 ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, snch as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
. Giddiness, Fu!Iness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


, | Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
Y) twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


BE ECHAM’S PILLS pagans x 
' WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
, | For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
ai PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with.each Box, they will soon restore females 
5 of all ages to sound and robust health. 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
8 act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
5 important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost. complexion, bring back the keen = of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
® of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, " abunsing all 
’ classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
BEECHAM s 4 LLS is, ry ECHAWM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
wor 
. Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
Ah rire only and sold Wholesale 7 Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
e BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
| be 
9 39 
vom ase TAMERS THE “LOUIS. 
ERRYS | ) f 
53 
PERRY'S Giveerine. PME | Louis. 
STANDARD & @ucumber | HE LOUIS”’ VELVETEEN. 


Soon renders the Skin § : The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without discover- 
OLISH ‘ “wh irely patency ya ons Rage White. | ing that these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble, while 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN. TAN, &c., | the peculiar arrangements resulting in the Fast-woven Pile enable them to stand 
























_ panes es Pact —_ interminable wear that would ruin real velvets at four times the price. 
rom the effects of exposure to the Special attention is drawn to the Colours, which for brilliancy, depth of tone, 
For Boots & Shoes. | SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER and magnificent appearance, are quite ‘‘ pe: fection.” 
} +p tag mg lly than any or Sart gd con cpm Every yard of the genuine bears the name ‘‘ LOUIS,” and the wear of every 
May be had of all Boot- without it, as it is yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, guaranteed. 
makers, INVALUABLE AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR FOR KEEPING THE NOTE WELL!—The word “LOUIS,” in connection with this Velveteen, is spelled 
Skin Sorr anp BLoomina, ce 99 
WHOLESALE: It is perfectly Ray and may be applied to Kae O20 -IeS,”’ 201 in no other way. 
in v e teuderest Infant. 
1. WORSHIP ST... F.C, |, Bettis. is. 1s: 9d.,"and 2s. 6d, of all Chemists and Per-/ THOMAS WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
’ ’ */fumers. ‘Any size free for 3d. extra by the Sole Mak kers, Supply all Qualities and all Shades of this celebrated make of Tabvetéon 
'M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM | at most Moderate Prices. 





Soe = SULPHOLINE 


| 


| The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


PRESERVATIVE ator nares LOTION 


Supple, Healthy. 


AS SUPPLIED TO > | ori HERF. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. PEPPER’ wane AND 1ROX 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention | @REAT BODILY STRENGTH! 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and | §8EAT Neave Sraunora! 7 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. | GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH | 








Promotes. Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 


E S T A B LI S H E D 9 O Y EA R ~ ; nie, ee 
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